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Boston,.NEng- ,, N. Y. City, Ct., Washington, 
land, N. York | Phiiadelphia, Mary tana, 
F | State, Michi-|| New Jersey, || Virginia, Iren- 
S| || gan. Wiscon-|| Penn. Ohio. || tucky, Missou- 
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|= Oregon. Illinois. | fornia. 
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11} W || 5 366-17) 11 39|| 5 376 16) 11 45 || 5 88/6 15) 11 52 
12|T || 5 376 15)morn | 5 38.6 14, morn |} 5 39/6 18;morn 
13|F |/5 886 14) 0 48|/ 5 39,6 13) 054// 5 40/6 12) 1 0 
14/S || 5896 12) 2 4||5 406 11) 2 9'/5 41/6 10, 2 14 
15|S |} 5406 10) $28)/5 4116 9! 326115416 9} 330 
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17|T HeV4 6, 6441/5 43/6 5) 6 4t /5 43,6 5) 6 45 
18} W || 5 4386 5} 7 10)|/5 44/6 4) 711 |) 5 4416 4 2 12 
19] T }/5 44/6 3) 7 87}/5 44/6 2! 799 |/5 44/6 2) 7 dt 
20) F |/5 456 1) 8 31/5456 0) 8 7/)5 4516 0) 8 11 
21)S |5 466 0 8 83|| 5 46/5 59] 8 41 5 4015 30 8 45 
21S |!5 47/5 58) 911 |) 5 47/5 57| 9 17 || 5 47/5 57) 9 22 
23M || 5 485 56] 9 58 /| 5 48/5 56) 9 59 |/ 5 48/5 56) 10 6 
24) T || 5 50/5 55) 10 41 || 5 49/5 54) 10 47 6 oo 54) 10 54 
25 | W || 5 51/5 58] 11 $4 || 5 50/5 53) 11 40 || 5 50/5 53 11 47 
26) T || 5 52.5 51/morn || 5 51 5 5ilmorn || 5 51/5 51|morn 
27| F || 5 585 49) .0 82 || 5 52/5 49] 0 38 || 5 525 49) 0 43 
98} || 5 545 47] 130]/ 5 58/5 48} 1 35 (1 5 58/5 48) 1 40 
29/8 || 5 555 46) 2 83|/ 5 54/5 46) 2 37 |/ 5 54|5 46 2 41 
30'M 115565 441 336 ''15 5515 45! 3.29/15 55'5 45) 3 41 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 
MOON. |BOSTON.|N. YORK.| WASH'N.|CHA’STON |CHICAGO. 
p,|a. “2k Pa a ee oe ee 8 
New Moon| 2/8 Dev. |9 57 ev. | 7 45 ev.| 7 83 ev. 1% Bev. 
Ist Quart../10}9 19 m, /9 7 m, | 8 55 m.) 8 43 m. | 813 m. 
Full......./16/0 2037th/0 8 17th/11.56 ev.i11 44 ev. |11 1! ev. 
3d Quart... 24/8 87 m. /8 25 m. | 813 m.|8 1 m. | 731 m. 
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On many farms, September is a comparatively 
leisure month. It is a good time to build stone 
walls, to repair fences, to put up new gates, or re- 
hang the old ones that sag. If you have a pasture 
field, where there is no water for the stock, it is a 
good time to dig a new well, or if you have an old 
one that is dry to drill it down into the rock. It 
often happens that a few blasts of powder will open 
aseam in the rock that will furnish abundance of 
water. In digging a new well, if possible, put it 
in the corner of a field where the water may be 
conducted into two, three, or four lots. 

We do not know how it is with other farmers, 
but in our own case we find it more difficult to get 
“todd jobs’’ properly and promptly done than the 
steady, more prolonged, and in some sense more 
important operations of the farm. Wecan geta 
field of wheat plowed, harrowed, and drilled in 
with less personal care and supervision than we 
can get the implements and tools put in their pro- 
per places. Happy is that farmer who has not to 
depend too much on hired men; or, if he must em- 
ploy them, who knows what work they can best 
perform and what he must himself attend to. For 
such a farmer to do steady work is unwise. He 
can make more by putting things in order and 
keeping others at work without loss of time than 


_by going to plow himself. He must especialiy 


look well to the state of his flocks and his herds. 
The character of our farming is rapidly changing. 
Machinery does much of our heavy labor, but it 
needs much care, forethought, skill, promptness, 
and ingenuity to keep it in order. This is a lesson 
which many farmers have yet to learn.» Machinery 
expedites and lessens the drudgery and back- 
breaking nature of farm work. It changes the 
character of our labor, but does not do away with 
it. There is as much necessity for work now as 
there ever was. And it is as true now as it was 
of old, that ‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 


—-— 
Hints about Work. 
Sowing Winter- Wheat.—In the Middle and North- 
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4 Wolf-Tecth in Horses... 
'¥ield of Crops : 


teens 


western States nearly all our winter-wheat is sown 
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the first, second, and third week in September ; 
Occasionally, some farmers who like to be ‘ah * 
of their neighbors sow in August, but four at 
out of five the later-sown wheat, on good mi 
proves best at harvest. Last year was.an exoen” 
tion. The early-sown wheat, as a rule, was i 
best. We do not think it desirable, howeyep to 
sow wheat before the first week of September pes 
on our own farm prefer to sow from the 10th te 
the 15th. As we go South, where the Plants grow 
more or less all winter, the wheat is sown latey, 


Pickling Wheat to Prevent Smut.—Moisten the 
wheat with fermented chamber-lye, and dry.it with 
lime. Or, take three ounces of blue vyitrio} and 
dissolve in one quart of boiling water, for each 
bushel of wheat. When cool, sprinkle it over the 
wheat, and turn repeatedly, so as to be sure that 
each kernel is moistened. This is the simplest ang 
best remedy we have yet used. We can confidently 
recommend it. No lime is needed to dry it, and ip 
fact lime should not be used,,as it decomposes the 
blue vitriol and weakens its action. If the-vitviol 
is applied several days before the wheat is.to be 
sown, all the better. With chamber-lye ae 
with salt and lime, pickle only just befoneg 


Drilling in Wheat.—This is by fay 
way of putting in wheat, and when the 
it often mades all the difference bet 
and poor crop. If everything is favorabl » Sowing 
broadcast will give as good a crop as drilling—gome 
say better, but this is doubtful. 

Quantity of Seed per Acre.—Our own rule is two 
bushels peracre. Thick seeding favors éarly ripen- 
ing. Many excellent farmers think to 1%/bush. 
el per acre is a plenty of seed, and whem'the landig 
rich, clean, mellow, and moist, we have seen heayy 
crops obtained from a bushel to the acre. 7 



































Wheat likes a Firm Soil, but we prefer to have it 
mellow underneath and somewhat cloddy on top, 
rather than to have the surface very fine and the’ 
bottom hard and dry. ; 


Harrowing Wheat in the Fall to Kill Small Weede — 
is very common in England, and is well worthy of ~ 
a trial here. Any fine-tooth harrow will auswer, — 
but those of our readers who have Thomas’s Har ~~ 
row will, we think, find it just the thing for the 4 
purpose. Repeat the harrowing often enough to ? 
kill all the weeds, and commence as soon as the — 
roots of the wheat have sufficient hold of the soil 
to withstand the tearing action of the harrow. x 


Sowing Grass Seeds with Wheat.—Where the wheat 
is to be harrowed, either in the fall or spring, we 
must give up sowing timothy with the wheat. We 
do not think this a serious objection, especially 
where clover is largely sown on the wheat in the 
spring. The repeated harrowing will almost in- 
sure a good catch of timothy and clover in the 
spring. Where no clover is sown, it is better 
to sow the timothy in the fall with the wheat. 


Sowing Grass-Seed Alone.—This is a good practice, 
and one which we should like to see greatlyex 
tended. The ground should be very fine and me: 4 
low. The earlier the seed is sown in September 
the better. If timothy alone is sown, we would ~ 
put on half a bushel per acre. Harrow it in with 7 
a light fine-tooth harrow, or if this can not be had, ~ 
roll after the seed is sown. 

Rye—This citp may be sown any time this © 
month, or as late as October. Where the straw is 
in demand, it is often a very profitable crop, and 7 
can be grown on soil too light and sandy for wit ~ 
ter-wheat. But a good crop can be expected only © 
on clean land in good heart. From 13/ to 2 bushels ~ 
is the usual quantity of seed. The later it is sown 
the more seed will be required. rs 

Fall Plowing.—Except on very light land, there ~ 
can be no doubt of the advantages of fall plowing. 7 
The earlier the work is performed the better will | 
the sod rot, and the more weeds will be killed = 


Clover-Seed.—The most convenient way of cutting ~ 
clover-seed is with a mowing-machine and a reaper 
platform which carries the clover into heaps OF 
windrows, If the clover is heavy and green, #¢ — 
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erop may be cured px artly for bay and partly for 
seed. That is to say, if properly cured, it may be 
worth thrashing for seed, and the clover-sced straw 
will be valuable for fodder. In-this case, the better 
way is to make the crop into good-sized cocks, and 
let it eure with as little exposure to rain as possi- 
ble. In other words, cure it as you would hay. 

But where the crop is grown simply for seed, the 
more it is exposed to rain the easier it will thrash 
and hull. Let it be thoroughly dry when drawn in, 
and if possible put it in the barn. It is one of the 
very worst of crops to put inastack. Unless it is 
thatched, it is almost impossible to so make the 
staek that if will shed water. 

Cutting up Corn.—We usually take five rows. 
Commence on the center row, and cut two hills, 
and stand it up against the third hill, which is left 
uncut to form asupport for the stook. Twenty- 
five hills are placed ina stook. Make it as upright 
and compact as possible. Bind firmly with two 
bands. Where corn is to be husked with a machine, 
itis much the better plan to bind the corn into 
sheaves or bundles of a convenient size to pitch 
and handle. Corn may be cut as soon as it is 
glazed, or when there is no appearance of miik in 
the kernel. It is better to cuta little too early, 
than to run mueh risk of having the fodder injured 
by. frost. - We need hardly say that frost does not 
hurt:the stalks after the corn is cut, but an early 
frost while the corn is standing and full of sap 
greatly lessens the value of the fodder. 

Cultivating Corn-Stubble.—As soon as the corn is 


. cut, it is an extellent plan to cultivate the land 


between the stooks with a good two-horse culti- 
vator. We have practiced it with advantage, 

Digging Potatoes.—We would dig potatoes as soon 
as they are ripe. October and November are busy 
months, and it is very desirable to do as much 
work as possible while the weather is favorable and 
the days, long. Cart the potato-vines into the 
barn-yard. They make excellent manure. 

Thrashing.—8ee Hints for last montn. 

Grain in the Granary should be watched, and if 
there is indication of its heating turn it at once. 

Rats ‘and Mice should be looked atter. Keep two 
or three good cats about the barns. 

Fatting Pigs.—Pork is low, but so also is corn. 
At this season, seven bushels of corn should pro- 
duce 100 lbs. of pork, or if the pigs are running in 
a good clover pasture, three or four bushels of corn 
fed in addition to the clover should give a gain of 
100 lbs. in live-weight. It is a great mistake not to 
give fattening pigs nearly or quite all the corn they 
will eat at this season while running in pasture. 


Sheep.—Those intended to be fattened next win- 
ter should be separated from the rest of the flock, 
and be allowed a good pasture. It does not pay to 
try to fatten poor sheep in winter. Ewes intended 
to raise early lambs for the butcher should have 
extra feed for a few weeks before turning the ram 
into the flock. If you have neglected to mark 
your sheep, neglect it no longer. Wethers may be 
marked on the rump, and ewes on the sides, or in 
any other way most convenient for Cistinguishing 
them. And those you intend to sell should be 
marked in such a way that they can be easily sepa- 
rated when a purchaser wishes to examine them. 


Horses.—If grass is abundant, let the horses run 
out, but if regularly worked they should be allowed 
grain and hay in addition. It costs so much to 
keep horses, that the rule should be to keep only 
such as are capable of doing a good day’s work, 
Feed liberally, york steadily, and groom thoroughly. 


* Miich Cows.—Bran and corn-meal are compara- 
tively cheap. A good cow should have all the food 
she can eat, digest, and turn into milk, and if she 
gains in flesh at this season it will not hurt her. 

Young Stock should have the best of care and 
feed. Nothing is more unwise than to starve a 
young, growing animal. 

Weeds.—Tho destruction of weeds is always in 
erder. Let none go to seed in fence-corners, in 
pastures, or on the sides Of the road, or around 
stone heaps or other waste places, 





Pasturing Young Clover.—If the growth is very 


large, it will not hurt young clover to pasture it 
moderately. But if it can be spared, it is best not 
to turn anything into if. 

Plaster.—If you have leisure, it is a good plan 
to sow plaster on the clover. It will do full as 
much good sown now as in the spring. 

Buckwheat.—See article on harvesting this crop 
in the August number of the Agriculturist. Our 
own plan is to cut if with a reaper. Wood’s 
Reaper, by taking off the reel, will do the work, 
but a Johnston Reaper will cut buckwheac better 
than it can be done with a cradle, and lay it off in 
bundles of any desired size. If ripe enough to 
shell, cut when the dew is on. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
— 

Now that the warm summer weather is over, the 
gardener may prosecute his planting and harvest- 
ing with renewed vigor. There are many varietics 
of vegetable and flower seeds which do best when 
planted in the fall. The annual fairs of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies are sources of 
great pleasure and profit to the gardener. The 
numerous books and papers relating to horticul- 
ture are now so cheap that any one of moderate 
means can supply himself with an ample stock of 
reading for the winter and ‘during the long evenings 
of late fall and early spring. The evenings can be 
profitably employed also in writing out an account 
of the operations of the year. This no intelligent 
‘man will fail to do, however unnecessary it may 
seem at first. In the extended account of several 
years its advantage becomes apparent, and by 
means of it he will be able to profit by the various 
successes or failures which have attended ‘him. 

an” 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Harvesting and marketing will be the principal 
work to attend to in this department. Care must 
be used in picking to keep the fruit free from 
bruises. Always pick the fruit carefully by hand, 
and never shake it off, as is too often done. The 
assorting is also a matter of a good deal of import- 
ance, as the money returns depend upon the quality 
of the fruit. Make at least two qualities, and on 
no account mix the good and bad. The increased 
price of the first quality will more than pay for 
the trouble of assorting. 

Dried Apples.—Many windfalls, and fruit unfit to 
ship, and too good to put with the cider-apples, 
may be dried and put away for use during the 
spring, when there is little fruit to be had. 

Budding.—Stocks which were budded last month 
will need to have the ties cut now. See article on 
budding on page 345. 

Nursery Stock.—If any nursery stock is needed, 
order early, so that no delay will occur when the 
ground is ready for planting. Should the trees 
come before the ground is ready, heel them in to 
keep the roots from drying. 

Seeds shouldbe secured now. Peach and other 
stone fruits are to be mixed with earth and buried 
in the open ground; in the spring many will be 
found to have commenced growing. 

-_--_—-—~o—- 
Fruit Garden. 

Where the winters are not very severe, fall plant- 
ing is desirable, as it gives the plants ample time 
to become established, so that they can commence 
their growth early in the spring. In localities 
where the winter sets in early, planting had better 
be deferred until spring. 

Blackberries.—As soon as the canes have done 
fruiting, cut them away, and dig up all suckers 
which appear between the rows. Tie up the new 
growth to stakesMive feet high, and cut back the 
side shoots to eighteen inches. Three or four 
canes are enough to a stool. 

Raspberries.—The old fruiting canes must be 
treated the same as recommended for blackberries. 

Black-caps.—To propagate these, bend down the 





tips of the canes, and throw a little earth over 
them to keep the wind from moving them. When 
treated thus they soon take root, and in spring may 
be severed from the old plants and set out in rows 
in rich soil. In tying up the new growth, a wire 
stretched tightly along the rows, and secunely 
fastened at each end to posts three feet high, is 
much more durable than wooden stakes. 

. Strawberries.—Fill up the vacancies in the old 
beds from plants rooted in pots, or from well-rooted 
runners, and set out new beds where wanted, Be- 
fore planting, dip the roots in thin mnd. 

Grapes.—The grape crop will be ready for har- 
vesting this month, or at least a part of it, and care 
must be taken not to break or injure the bunches 
in any way. Use scissors in gathering, and do not 
handle the fruit mueh, as it injures the bloom. . 
Grapes intended for home use are the best when’ 
allowed to remain on the vines: until fully ripe. 

Gooseberries and Currants.—Make euittings as soon 
as the wood is thoroughly ripe, and either seé them 
in nursery rows or tie them itis ‘bunches, and 
bury them in earth in a cold or in the cellar. 

a ap i 
Kitchen Gitex. 

As fast as a crop matures it = be harvested, 
and the ground plowed’ a , and other 
quick-growing or winter crops'planted. 

Beans.—Gather string-beans from the later plant- 
ings, and salt them for winter use. ° Dry plenty of 
Limas and other pole sorts; they form a pleasing 
variety in the winter bill of fare. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Sow seeds of these at 
the North about the middle of the month for the 
spring crops, in order to get good strong plants 
before the ground freezes: These plants are after- 
wards set out in cold-frames, and kept as nearly 
dormant as possible until it is time to set them out 
in the spring. The seed-beds should be well pre- 
pared before the seed is sown, and the plants after- 
wards thinned and weeded as in spring. 

Corn.—Dry a supply for winter, using that which 
is just fit for the table. Boil it long enough to set 
the milk, and afterwards cut it from the cob. 

Cucumbers for pickles ought, to be gathered every 
other day, those of small size. being preferable, at 
least so far as appearance goes. While gathering, 
take care not to injure the vines by trampling. 

Celery grown in flat culture should be kept well 
cultivated. 

Melons.—Pick off all fruit which will not ripen, 
and use for mangoes. A thin piece of boatd placed 
under the fruit will insure even ripening. 

Martynias.—There are comparatively few per- 
sons who have eaten good pickles unless they have 
tasted of martynias. They should be pickled be- 
fore the skin becomes hard, and placed in a brine 
the same as cucumbers; they are afterwards put 
into sugared vinegar, and flavored with cloves, all- 
spice, etc., according to taste. 

Onions. —When the tops have fallen, it is time to 
harvest them. Do not store in large heaps, but 
spread thinly in a dry, airy place. 

Radishes.—Sow Chinese Rose-colored Winter 
Radish for winter use this month. 

Shallots.—Plant in rows one foot apart; allowsix 
inches between the bulbs. Keep clear of weeds as 
long as the ground can be worked. A slight coy-| 
ering of hay is beneficial. . 

Spinach may be sown for wintering over; sow in 
15-inch drills, and if too thick the rows may be 
thinned and the thinnings used, 

Sweet-Potato Vines taust be lifted oceasionally to 
prevent their rooting. Keep down all weeds be- 
tween the rows. 

Squashes.—The early summer sorts. which have 
done bearing should be pulled up, and not be 
allowed to remain a breeding nest for insects. 
Allow the vines of the winter sorts to root freely” 
at the joints, and do not disturb them after they 
cover the ground, as they are often neat if han- 
dled roughly. , 





Tomatoes.—If there is a surplus of ripe tr fg 
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can ‘be canned and preserved for winter use. Place 
_straw or brush around the plants to keep the 


: ‘fruit from touching the ground and decaying. De- 
‘ _ stroy all green “ worms’’ found upon the vines. 


- Turnips—Use the hoe between the rows of 
ruta-bagas. Sow flat sorts early this month. 


; — oe 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


A large number of annuals and bedding plants 
will take the garden attractive at this season if 
plenty of them were planted out in the spring. 
Pull out all weeds from the beds and borders. 
 Bulbs.—The hardy bulbs may be planted late this 
month or early next. Make the beds planted 
rich by the addition of well-rotted stable-manure. 

_ Dahlias and all plants requiring stakes must be 

attended to at once, before the high winds have 
broken or otherwise disfigured the plants. 

Herbaceous Perennials do best when moved in the 
fall, as, they then have time to recover and form 
new roots ready for an early start in the spring. 

. Piits.and Cellars for preserving half-hardy plants 
should be put in order, so that they may be ready 
in case of an emergency. 

Gladioluses should be tied up to stakes, as they 
are very easily broken by the wind. 

Perennials and Biennials.—Sow seeds of these in 
pots or boxes of well-prepared earth ; this isa much 
better way than sowing them in the open ground, 
unless one has a great many seeds. Keep the pots 
and boxes watered, and if the sun is too hot they 
may be sheltered by a lattice or wooden shutters. 

REN 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Allalterations and repairs ought to be finished 
by this time, so that in case of a sudden frost the 
tender plants can be carried into the greenhouse. 
Plenty. of coal, soil, and everything necessary must 
be provided at the earliest opportunity. 

Poiting of plants that have been turned out into 
the border needs attention, and also the potting of 
plants which are to be used for propagating from. 

Annuals.—Plant seeds of these for early winter 
flowering; Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, Candy- 
tuft are the sorts usually planted. 

' Hanging-Baskets and Window-Boxes,—Refit these 
early, in arder to get a good start before cold 
weather, 

Cuttings ef bedding plants may be put in if any 
young piants are wanted for house deeoration. 
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Commercial Matters— Market Prices. 


-_o— 


Gold advanced to 11544 @ 115%, closing August 13th at 
115% against 1144 on the 13th of July....Flour has been 
in better demand and has been much firmer in price, with 
lighter supplies available of desirable brands...... The 
Wheat stock has been reduced to an unusually limited 
amount, and prices have advanced materially, checking 
business, though there has been a fair export and moder- 


. ate home demand...... Corn has been in brisk_request 


and dearer...... Rye and Oats have been more sought 
after at stronger rates...... Provisions have been more 
freely dealt in and quoted firmer. At the close other than 
the fincr makes of Butter were difficult to market; and 
most grades of Cheese were weak and drooping..... Hay 
and Tobacco attracted more attention on the basis of our 
quotations. ...Hops and Seeds quiet.... Domestic Fleece 


‘Wool has been moving slowly in most instances. Holders 


have been somewhat more confident in their views, and 
insisting en fall asking rates on restricted offerings of 
stock, thus checking operations. Manufacturers have not 
been eager to make purchases beyond the limits of pres- 
ent requirements. The trade bids have been reserved, 

‘and generally under the views of sellers. Domestic 
~ Pulled has been in light request within the previous 
‘range. Texas Wool has met with a moderate 
‘icularly grades available at from 35c.@45c. Ore- 
has been in some demand and about steady. 

Wool has not been in much favor with buyers, 
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show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
August 18, 1872, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
Receipts. Fiour. Wheat, Corn. Rye, Barley. 

26 d's tits ma’th.197,500 1,761,000 4,481,009 101,000 165,000 2.654.000 
27 d’s dast » £11.269,000 1, 367,000 6,968,000 69, 609 141, 009 1,v4i,000 


Mats, 


Sau Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Outs. 
26 as sihism’th 233,000 1,817,000 4,656,000 269, 6,000 1,929,000 
27 d's last in’ th. 186,000 1,928,000 5,871, 000 186,000 54,000 2,066,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. aye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1872. . 197,500 1,761,000 4,431,000 101,000 165,000 2,654,030 
26 days 1871. . .312,000 2, 736,000 4,117,000 37, 000 16,100 O4L 000 
SaLEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Eye. Barley. Oats. 

26 A's 1872...233,000 1,817,000 4,655,000 269,0 6,600 1,929,000 
96 d’s 1871...304,000 35,128,000 4,087,000 1300 11,400 1,819,000 


3. Exports from New York, ae 1 to Aug. 12. 
Flour. Wheat. Cor Bye. Barley. Oats. 
547,794 5,479,949 14,572,393 81056 i8 22,666 29,706 





































. 1,090,079 10,5 556,653 6,841,032 71,399 81.797 16,164 
| :13069.227 10,236,257 90,617 657734 11,205 
. 832,164 9,099,803 1,537. 077 72,811 4253227 
575,091 3,209,204 v1 1,903,872 153,093 ¢ 
4. Receipts at nent ¥ tide-water at Albany each sea- 
0 July 2th: 
Flour. whoa. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbls. bush bush. bush. bush. bush. 
BBi2.... 2000 38,800 2,951,000 11,458,000 245,800 = 50) 3,169,100 
111 1400 6. 105,000 8,415,000 57,900 0,400 1,392. 109 
ees 54,900 6,752,600 1,298,000 271,000 $2400 1 472,000 
5. Stock of grain in store at New Yor 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, ine. Malt, 
1872. bush. bush.” ae. bush, Dust’, bush: 
Augusti2.... 83,521  429,1 ~ 161 53,789 2,077,893 215,408 
duly 8. 368,40 9,3 — 8. 73) 1,185,071 163,992 
284,0 61,844 427,120 7,269 
7 271,1 ts dais) 1,115,022 80,447 
855,430 190,691 638 —— 
y 283,7 9,248 734 50,725 376.226 171,933 
April 10.... 811,871 180,947 130,964 164: 398 709.563 171,897 
March 13.. 721,523,785 204,388, 150, 514 $29,349 1,133,897 218" sal 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
July 13. Aug. 18. 
Prick oF GoLp... 1144 115% z 
FLour—Super to Extra Staie $515 @ 725 $6 10 @ 8 25 
Super to Extra Southern.. 660 @13 00 6 BY @12 25 
Extra Western............000. 590 @1150 700 12 25 
Extra Genesee............ 7 30 10 00 830 @10 2 
Superfine W poate 515 @5% 610 @ 6 6 
Rye FLour 899 @50) 410 @505 
Corn-MEAL, 32 @3830 $40 @400 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 160 @177% 180 @205 
All kinds of _ me —- 148 @16 16 @19 
Corn—Yellow 24a 8% 6 @ 7 
mened-.-.. -..... 56 @ 62% 9 @ 64 
Oats— Western . 48 @ 4% 44 @ 46 
—* lata napeeiuseess 6% @ 4% 45 @ 852 
+n Neh. REE © @ 8% 2 @ 5 
ve cities dt aRD iced Roe Nominal Nominal, 
Ha Bale # oo | aN 110 @165 i @1 
Straw, @ 100 Bs.............+- 60 @115 0 -@110 
Gorton Midailig, FD... WMye@ U4 21%@ 22 
Hops—Crop of 1871. # ® 3% @ 2% @ 
Freatuers—Live Geese, #D. 5 @ 0 0@ 7 
Sexn—Clover,®# BD ........... 9%4@ 10% 94@ 10% 
Timothy, @ bushel.. .. 8124%@350 38 12%@ 3 50 
Flax, ® bushel............ 20 @23 19 @200 
Suear—Refi’g & —S> 8 @ 10% 8 @ 10% 
Morassks, Cuba, # gal. 23 @ 38 23 @ 
Correg—ltio(Gold)........... wye@ 19% 15 @ 18% 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &c., #b. 8 @ 16 8%¥@ 16 
Seed Leaf, # ® eae 7 @ 4% 8 @ 5 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, ® B. 6 @ 80 5 @ 7 
Bomestic, pulled, # D........ 5 @ @ 60 
California, unwashed,. 2% @ 52 50 
TALIOW, BB —s_ cn ccceecsccee 9 @ 9 9 
OrL-CakR—F ton . .--+--. 4100 @42 40 @40 2% 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 13 00 @13 8734 13 124%@ 15 80 
Prime, @ barrel ..........006. 10 ® @—— 10 @1i 00 
Beer—Plain mess.........-- 750 @1 0 @95) 
Larp, in tres. & — vie D. 84@ 9% 84@ 9% 
bel ge 14 @ 30 12 @ 380 
Western, # Bb 10 @ 20 9 @ 2 
CHEESE .. 38 @ 11% 3 @ 12% 
3RANS—¥® bushel.. . 220 @38% 200 @840 
Peas—Canada, frec. @ bu.... 110 @115 105 @11) 
EaGs—Fresh, # dozen ....... 14 @ 22 19 @ 2% 
POULTRY—FOWIS......--0.-+0+ 17 @ 2 15 @ 20 
Purkeys—# B.........eeeeceeee 15 @ 2 146 @ 21 
secee, © pair. , clans P 150 @250 10 @2% 
Ducks, # pair.......-...+. s+. 6 @12% D @1% 
Spring Chickens—? aT 30 @ 382 18 @ 2 
TuRNIPsS—® barrel bate — @ — 10 @150 
CaBBAGES—#® 100 ee. 300 @600 600 @12 00 
Ontons—# 100 bunches...... 300 @450 225 @300 
ONIONS—#@ DbI............26- —- @ — 25 @30 
BROOM -CORN—# B....... «2+. 83@ 9 3@. 9 
APPLEs—new,# barrel. . 200 @ 409 6 @2% 
New PoraTors—# bbl - 150 @800 1353 @2% 
ToMATOES— #@ basket . 8 @1%8 50 @ 100 
Berts—® basket..... . 8350 @500 12% @150 
GREEN Corn—# 100 7 @159 50 @ 1 00 
CucUMBERS—# 100 .......... % @10 25 @ 37 
WHORTLEBERRIES—# bush.. 450 @700 17 @ 225 
WATERMELONS—® 10) ....... 3002 @7500 800 @37 50 
SWEET Fovavers 0 bbl... — @ — 400 @12 00 
Eaa-PLants—@ dozen....... —-@ — 2% @30 
SquasHEs—* bbl............- —- @ — 123 @2 25 
a. cece tone a em 30 @ 150 
PEARS—#® DbI1..........-- 05 eS - @ — 20 @50 
nested Loeeksiawewnintoss —-@- 8 @ 6 
New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
PS EL ees 7,603 101 2,875 21,704 31,257 63,040 
July 22d.. cose se eeehg39 133 2311 26,842 23,879 60/704 
INL ss anceceoc eas 7514 123 2,681 23,866 31,392 70.876 
Aucust 5th..........- 9351 120 = 2,489 26,899 ee 66, 
Aaxoet 172th... “8161 112 3,187 26,590 42) 80, 109 
Total for 5 Weeks.. "'40,468 589 13,043 130, "001 156°300 341, 361 


do. for prev. 4 Weeks. 33,4 10 407 12,438 $4,317 137,811 263,398 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 





per Week........- 8.094 118 2,609 26,180 31,272 
me ot last Month....8,352 102 3,113 21,079 34,453 
do. do, prev’s Month a. 305 W132 «17,576 += 37,638 





Average per Week, 1S71.. mh 187 88 2,801 25,182 25,177 

Beef Cattle.—Soon after the close, one week ago, 
the markets began to improve, and now we have a strong, 
active trade, with all that was lost during the first week or 


two fully restored. There are a great many Texans now 








== 
coming forward, some of them very green, and have to 
be sold low, but well-matured stock sells even better by 
contrast. Fat Illinois, Ohio, and Kentucky grades readily 
command 138c., while the best selections sell at 18%¢, The 
bulk of Texans go at 8%c. @9%c. Sales were made 
below 8c. in one of the glutted markets. More than 
300,000 Texans have already been driven into Kansas 
this season, and they are still coming, showing that this 
is an important branch of the trade, 

The prices of the past 5 weeks were: 





e. farge wae Aver 
July 15.... c. 10 @12 ie. 
July 22... 9 @13 c. il @lXe. 
July 29. otc 10 @12%e Bike 
Aug. 5 10 @l2 ¢ 12¢ 
Aug: 13 Buolsice 9 @12 ¢, Re 


Milch Cows.—Scldom have we had so bad a cow 
trade at any season of the year, much less in hot Weather, 
when the demand for milk is usually such that all the 
producers are anxious to add to their stock of \milkers, 
Milk has sold at $1 @ $1.25 @ 40-quart can, much of the 
time during the past month, which leads those in the 
business to lessen rather than increase the numberof 
cows. Common cows sell at $25 @ $40, fair at $50@ $60, 
and good to prime at $65@ $70..... .Calves.—There 

was 2 good demand for veals during the first half of the 
month, and prices improved. Fat milk calves sold at 106, 
@ 10%c. Just now there is a surplus, especially of 
grass calves. The latter scll very low, and ought not to 
be sent in, or, if they are, farmers should buy them for 
raising. Quotations of grass calves are 214c. @ 8%, 
tb., live weight ; common to fair milk veals, %. @ 8Y%e.; 
good to choice, 9c. @9%c....Sheep and Lambs,— 
We have had an increase in numbers and not much 
variation in the price of sheep, but lambs are very much 
lower, and glut the market. They are coming from the 
West, but largely from this State, from Canada, and from 
Kentucky. Fat sheep reached %c., and even %{c., a fort- 
night ago, but it now takes good lots to sell above 6%¢. 
The majority of the lambs sell at Sc. @ 9c. » Quotations: 
Ordinary sheep, 5c. @5%c. ® D., live weight ; feir to 
good, 6c. @ 614c.; prime to extra, 614¢. (@ 63{c. ; few very 
choice, 7c. Lambs, %c: @ 7:4¢. for poor ; 8c. @ 8c. for 
medium to good, and 9c. @ 9!Zc. for extras..... Swine, 
—With lighter receipts hogs have improved in price. 
They are now being sold alive, and the close is strong, 
with rather an upward tendency. Live are worth 4c. @ 
5c.; city-dressed Western, 634c. @ 65¢¢. 











containing a great variety of I Items, including 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into emallee 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register Ictters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his recétut for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American are, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home,5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sentby mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at %5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members; 
ora small club may be increased to a larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 


State and County Fairs.—According 
to our usual custom we give, on pages 353 and 354, a list 
of the Fairs to be held during the present month and the 
two following ones. The preparation of a list of this 
kind demands a great deal of patient labor, and we have 
endeavored to make it as perfect as possible. If Secreta- 
ries would send us notice of their Fairs earlier than 
most of them do, our list would be more satisfactory. 
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Whiskey  Pickles.—Several correspond- 
ents have asked how to make whiskey pickles. We have 
had no experience in making pickles in this manner. A 

correspondent of the Rural New Yorker gives the follow- 
ing: ‘*Take one gallon of whiskey and three of water. 
Put into a tub or cask as you pick them, the cucumbers ; 
put them in the pickle and cover witha cloth, which will 
have to be washed every few days, as often as the mold 
gathers on it, That is the way I did and had splendid 
pickles. You must use pure whiskey.” In this process 
the vinegar is made in contact with the cucumbers. All 
vinegar comes fromthe decomposition of alcohel, w hether 
made from cider, wine, molasses and water, or by what- 
ever process. In the above a dilute alcohol—probably 
through the influence of the fermenting matter in the 
cucumber — becomes converted gradually into vinegar. 
The process does not seem to us an economical onc. 

Preserving Okra.— J. T. 8.,” Sullivan 
Co., Mo. Okrais preserved by slicing the pods (tender 
and fit for the table) crosswise in sections about half an 
inch long, running them upona string and drying them in 
the sun. When wanted for use they are soaked until soft. 
Besides its use in soups and stews, fresh okra is liked by 
many boiled and dressed with drawn butterin the manner 
of asparagns. 

Lombardy Poplars.—‘E. E. W.,” of 
Nebraska, asks: ‘‘ How far apart.should Lombardy pop- 
lars be planted to appear best as a feature in the land- 
scape on a rolling prairic. I wish to set out a single row 
for three quarters of a mile, in the shape of a carpenter's 
square.”—We should say that fifty miles was near enough 
for Lombardy poplars in Nebraska or anywhere else. A 
more worthless tree can not be planted. It makes an in- 
sufficient wind-break, and is almost valueless as timber 
and fuel. Besides, it is excessively ugly, having no more 
beauty than atelegraph-pole. A plantation of the size 
propesed would be ‘“‘a feature in the landscape” that 
would be horrible to contemplate. Plant Silver Maple, 
Black Walnut, White Willow, or even Cottonwood or 
Ailanthus, but don’t disSigure your place with miserable 
Lombardy Poplars. 

A Book on Gardening—How Not 
to Do.—We print the following as a specimen to show 
the queer things people will do, and how they seem to 
take pains to defeat their own objects: ‘* May 22. Would 
you please tell me in your next issue of American Agri- 
culturist where to get 2 good book, not too expensive, about 
gardeninz? If you have any instock, please let me know 
the price. Yours. respectfully, W. C.”—Had the writer 
signed his name we could have sent him a marked cata- 
logue, and he would not have been obliged to wait until 
September for an answer. Even now we do not know 
whether he wants a book on kitchen, fruit, flower, or 
vegetable gardening. Month after month we advertise the 
largest collection of works on gardening in the country, 
and yet our correspondent writes to know where to get 
We have hundreds of just such indefinite letters. 


one. 
If ‘* W. C.”’ will tell us what he wants, we shall be very 
glad toreply. ‘A. E.§.,’ who writes for Pastel Board, 


may consider the above. Hadhe sent his name we 
should have replied by letter. We do not answer purely 
personal matters throngh the paper. 





Landscape Gardening. — The author 
of that valuable work, ‘‘ Beautifying Country Homes,” 
Mr. J. Weidenmann, having returned from a residence of 
some years abroad, is again practicing his profession in 
Hartford, Ct. Mr. W.’s work at Hartford and elsewhere 
attests his ability, and those who wish to consult a land- 
scape architect can be sure of being well served if they 
apply to Mr. Weidenmann. 





Castor Beans.—“ D. W.,” Polk Co., Texas. 
There are several kinds of beans cultivated for ornament, 
but, 80 far as we are aware, only one species is grown for 
commercial purposes. As thisis a plant largely affected 
by climate, it would be advisable for you to procure seed 
that has been found profitable in your State. Probably 
your seedsmen could supply you. The pomace or cake, 
after the oil has been expressed, is of positive value asa 
fertilizer. It contains a large amount of nitrogen, and 
forms a highly stimulating compost. 





Rock Oil for Caterpillars.—Jas. H. 
Robinson, Lawrence Co., Pa., writes that for the last 
eight or ten years he has used crude rock-oil with great 
stccess. He keeps a vessel of oil at hand, and when he 
discovers a caterpillar’s nest, he appiies the oil by means 
Of aquill. [He ‘also uses it effectively for worms that 
molest his grape-vines, The oil he uses is the Mahoning 
crude oil, and no injury has resulted from its application. 
Whether this particular kind of petroleum is different 
from that from other localities, we are not informed. The 





use of petroleum in general upon plants has been at- 
tended with variable results—sometimes injury has been 
done, while others, like Mr. R., use it with impunity. 
This induces us to think that there is a difference in 
petroleum as far as its influence upon vegetation goes. 

Agricultural Colleges.—The “ Kansas 
Farmer” is doing a good work in showing up the man- 
ner in which in several States the Agricultural College 
Fund has been misappropriated. It is throuch the efforts 
of this paper that the management of the Kansas College 
has been kept out of the hands of lawyers, doctors, and 
antiquated clergymen. 


Crops in Southern Ohio.—Col. J. T 
Worthington, of Chillicothe, writes: “The hay crop is 
short all over Southern Ohio, wheat very good in quality 
but not over two thirds of an average in quantity. Our 
main crop, corn, promises well, and will probably be 
over an average. We have a fine fruit year.. Apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, melons, and figs are doing or 
promising .well.” 





Budding.—In the article upon “Propagation 
by Budding,” pages 343 and 344, it should have been 
stated that figure 1 was from ‘* Warder’s American 
Pomology,” figures 2, 8, and 9 are from Mr. Fulton’s 
very thorough work upon “Peach Culture,”’ and figures 
3 to 7 from “ Barry's Fruit-Garden,” a work that should 
be in the hands of every one who wishes to propagate or 
grow fruit trees. There is no other work that contains 
so much of just the information that every grower of 
fruit, whether on the large or small scale, requires. 





English Gardeners in America.— 
Our associate, Peter Henderson, now in Europe, has 
written an article to “‘ The Garden’? with the above title. 
Its object is to give advice to English gardeners who 
propose emigrating to this country. One point that he 
particularly insists upon is that they should not arrive 
here during the summer and fall months. In February 
and March labor is always in demand, and there is no 
difficulty in obtaining places, while at other seasons it is 
very rare that a competent man can find a situation. He 
also advises men with families not to come out unless 
they have first engaged a suitable place. 

Wire for Pegs and Stitches.—The 
American Cable Screw Wire Co. manufacture boots and 
shoes in which a screw-twisted wire takes the place of 
pegs or stitches. A trial of these goods for several 
months past, and the testimony we have from dealers, 
proves this method of fastening soles to be a good im- 
provement. There is no ripping; the wire holds until 
the sole of the shoe is fairly worn out. 





Sowing Clover on Timothy.—“B. H. 
W.,”* Iowa City, Iowa, asks ifhe can get acatch of clover 
on atimothy meadow, by sowing the seed on the snow. It 
would be better to wait until the sod can be harrowed in 
the spring as early as possible, and sow six quarts of 
clover per acre, immediately afterward, and then run over 
the field with a brush harrow. 

Injury to the Woof.—‘J. G.,’’ Macon 
Co., Mo., has a horse which injured its hoof, and proud 
flesh has appeared in the wound. He wants to know 
what to do in this case. A solution of sixteen grains of 
chloride of zinc in a pint of water, applied as a wash to 
the wound, would probably remove the prond flesh and 
cause a healthy action. 


Jersey Cattle. — = Ok Waring, of Ogden 
Farm, Secretary of the American Jersey Cattle Club, has 
edited a very comprehensive essay on this breed, asa 
contribution to the first volume of the Club’s Herd Re- 
gister. This essay is now published in pamphlet form, 
together with the Constitution of the Club; a list of its 
members, with their addresses; and instructions for 
offering pedigrees for registry. The price is 50 cents, by 
mail, post-paid ; forsale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Parsons & Co.—This well-known firm 
has dissolved, and formed two separate establishments. 
The extensive stock of evergreens, rhododendrons, ca- 
mellias, and other specialties, has been divided between 
the two new firms, Samuel B. Parsons & Sons, and 
Robert B. Parsons & Co., both of which will carry on 
the business in Flushing. 

Jersey Herd- Book.—k. Q. Temney, 
Colorado. The cost of a record in the ‘‘Jersey Herd- 
Book ” is two dollars. 


Smith’s Traveling-Chairs for In- 
valids.—It often happens that invalids who are unable 





to walk, and persons who have received injuries, retain 
considerable strength in their hands. All such can 
enjoy the pleasures of locomotion in-doors and out, by 
using Smith’s chairs. These are made of different sizes 
and patterns, but the principle is the same in all. There 
are large driving wheels which are easily moved by the 
hand, and the contrivance for changing direction is very 
simple and easily managed. Hundreds of invalids 
would derive great somntort: —_ a chair of this kind. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGES.— 
Livery ot Heaven” to serve mammon, is variously prac- 
ticed. We don’t like to throw a straw in the way of 
securing wide contributions to assist feeble churches, 
and, whenever there is a spare dollar in the e 
we enjoy taking a hand in any effort te establisha beacon. 
light of the gospel in a dark corner. But those who send 
out circulars to the general public, asking for small sums.. 
in aid of churches, will need nowadays to farnish pretty 
strong evidence of the genuineness of such appesis, and 
that the money will be properly used, because sundry 
thieves, locating themselves in out of-the-way places, 
make up very plausible appeals for such objects, which 
are well calculated to deceive unwary benevolent people. 
The money generously sent to aid such churches is pock- 
eted by pseudo * treasurers,” who usually assume a name 
of the feminine gender.. We have exposed some such 
operators, and have before us circulars not yet investi- 
gated fully, that are suspicious, to say the least. In one 
case of this kind we wrote for information, and received 
an answer “All right,” bat, as it afterwards appeared, 
our letter was intercepted and answered by the operator 
himself. Every leading Christian denomination has a 
regular organization (called Church Extension Society, or 
similar name), which will receive and properly apply 
contributions of this kind..... Another Thief of Heaven’s 
Livery is the following: 

“ta To ConsuMPTIves.—The advertiser, having bmg 
pomeeey cured of that dread disease, Consumpti 

ya —— remedy, is anxious to make known 
fellow-sufferers the means of cure.. To all wh "hte 
he wil! send a copy of the prescription 

charge), with the directions for preparing and natu the 

same, which they will find a surz Cure for Consump- 

TION, ASTUMA, BRONCHITIS, ete. rae wishing the 
pees scription will please address Rev. 5 Af ed A, WIL- 

ON, 194 Penn street, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
This fellow has been operating for many years. We have 
often exposed him, but he still finds plenty of ignorant 
dupes, for we see the above advertisement in many 
papers, marked to be inserted for a whole year, and he 
has paid a great many thousands of dollars for advertis- 
ing, all of which has of course come out of the pockets’ 
of poor, deluded sick people, or those who think’ they 
are sick. This so-called Rev. Wilson claimed to belong 
to the ‘‘ Methodist New Haven Conference,” until we 
published the fact that there was no such conference 
known to Methodists, since which time he has used other 
subterfuges. In his circulars he talks very sanctimo- 
niously, and works upon the feclings of his patrons—says 
“the sends the prescription to consumptive sufferers, not 
from any mercenary or selish motives, but’ from a sense 
of Christian duty,” etc., etc.—a lot of bosh that onght to 
put anyintelligent person on his guard. For the benefit 
of our newer readers, we republish his prescription as 


he now gives it to those who answer his advertisements: . 


and Bods, 4 ounce ¢ Arintin: (barayyivdgaghmns 3 Reape 
pura), scruple ; Extract Cinchona, 2 dra 
Sugar, | ®.; Pure Port-wine, X% pint; Cola Water. 1 ‘quark: 
Mix well, etc. Dose, one large table-snoonfnl pee 
Milas tot date Tater sad persons wader i dee 
third less for the first week. . ——— 
There you have what the very Rev. fellow pays thousands 
of dollars in advertising, to inform you you can get free by 
sending tohim. We make you no charge for giving it to 
everybody free. But we will just hint. that you can net 
get any such dose put up by a druggist, even if it were 
worth buying. But here comes the benevolent, very Rev. 
Wilson (so called), and offers to supply it to you for $4, 
you paying the express; or, he will send all except the 
wine, sugar, and water, by mail, post-paid, for $3.30; and 
here is where the ‘* prophet” comes in to this fellow, 
who claims to be a “poor man.” Ile is an outrageous 
swindler, one of that mean kind who work upon the 
fears and hopes of poor sick people by his hypocritical, 
pious asseverations, and take from them money which 
they can illy spare, without returning an equivalent. We 
are sorry to see editors of respectable papers helping 
him, by inserting his advertisement—because he divides 
his profits with them in the form of pay for the use of 
theircolumns...... And here let us remind the reader that, 
as a rule, they can place no reliance on quotations from 
newspapers recommending various medicines, etc. Itisa 
trick of operators to insert notices, letters, and other 
commendations of themselves, or their wares, in the ad- 
vertising columns of newspapers, and then ais re. quota- 
tions from these advertisements as if they , 
indorsements...... “Married women,” ands 
should promptly burn all the printed trash” Di them by 
the fellow calling himself ‘ Madams ‘Aflmes.) Geary, 





“Stealing the | 
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~ Stevens & Co.,” who, to dodge the surveillance of the 

- New York Post-Office and the new laws of N. Y. State, 
puts his P. O. address at Jersey City (N. J.) P.O. Their 


$ (his) medicines, instraments, etc., if ever sent at all, are 
. villainous, and of no effect except to deceive people into 


_ ¥ice and trouble, and put money into his pocket. He 
operates safely because no one of his patrons would dare 


- to publicly appear as a witness...... Why will the press 


continue to advertise J. H. Reeves, 78 Nassau st., N. Y.? 
- Has he not sent cantharides “love-powders” enough, 
and cheated enough “ victims of early indiscretions,”’ to 
be shut oyt of all decent journals?...... Robt. E. Bell, 
147 E. 15th st.. N. Y., and what he calls “the Clinton 
Medical and Surgical Institute,’ are not found in the 


New York City Directory...... W. i. Chichester has ap- 
peared too ofteh in these columns to need further atten- 
tion from us at present..... Hugh Lassing, 170 Broadway, 


pretends to be Supt. of a Safe Deposit Company, and 
writes to parties tosend him the storage dues on valu- 
able parcels left for them—an out-and-out swindle...... 
Several parties advertise to secure loans, etc., on South- 
ern real estate—always asking from $5 to $20 in advance. 
We have inquired after several of these, and in every case 
found them swindlers. We advise all who receive such 
circulars and blank forms of application to give them no 
heed whatever, and especially to send no money to them, 
unless through a trustworthy friend in the city, who will 
go in person and see the parties—if they can find them, 
which is seldom if ever the case. As arule, they bother 
you for particulars, report against your application, and 
pocket the money you have sent, which is what, and all, 


they are after. ....The “N. W. Fire Relief Concert,” | 


and “ National Benefit for Needy Families of Soldiers 





and Sailors,’ 267 Broadway, is an exploded concern, if | 


ever anything but a humbug....../ An adventurer in Lin- 
eoln, Neb., is advertising a $250,000 legal drawing, osten- 
sibly for the benefit of a City Hospital there. Prudent 
people will avoid the loss of their money by keeping it 
out of this concern. If disposed to invest, first write to 
the Mayor of Lincoln, Neb., and see how much he in- 
dorses it...... Pardee & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., still 


operate upon greenhorns, selling them “tickets” at fif- | 


teen to twenty-five cents each, which tickets are so many 
falsehoods, as they promise, for example, that for $2.24 
sent to the said Pardee & Co. you will receive a $3) 
watch. Will not the authorities of Binghamton conserve 
the credit of their beautiful city, and benefit the public 


~. by speedily squelching or jugging this swindling concern? 


We are tired of receiving from all over the State the cir- 
cnlars and tickets sent out by Pardee & Co., so called. 
EE. R. H. Foster, Fourth street, Williamsburgh, N. Y., 
is like Pardee, or worse if possible. We thdught this 
swindle dead last year, but we have new circulars dated 
1872. He orders money sent to “‘R. I. Foster, care of 
Westcott’s Express, Brooklyn, N. Y.’"* We hope no de- 
cent express company favors this swindle... .. The 
“Spanish Policy’ swindler, at 16 S. 5th ave., N.Y., works 
under such new names as C. W. Alter, D. B. White, C. 
M. Payne, etc. Would it not be well for the N. Y. P. 0. 
to deliver no letters, except for well-known, responsible 
parties, at No. 16 S. 5th ave., or No. 22 W. 4th st., or No. 
34 Amity st., or No. 89 Fourth ave., etc. ?..... Among the 
names assumed by the ‘‘ Queer *’ operators we find for 
22 W. 4th si., James Hippel, alias B. S. Carey, alias F. 
Benton; at 84 Amity st., Geo. W. Beach, alias D. M. 
Palmer, alias James P. Sargent; at 89 Fourth ave., J. E. 
Morrell; at 23 Wooster st.,W. B. Messler; at 105 Bleecker 
st., Levi P. Rose, alias Warner Ely ; at 292 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, Brown & Billings.......In reference to 
“ Lock-box 26, Lincoln, Mll.,’’ spoken of last month, the 
Postmaster, H. D. Cadwallader, Esq., writes us that one 
James F’. Freeman edited a little sheet, there called the 
“ Silver Leaf,” and took the above box, and that letters 
were delivered to him on the supposition that they were 
upon business connected with the paper; but that they 
are now sent to the Dead-Letter office. All right; we 
are glad for the credit of both the pcop'c and the Post- 
master that they are rid of that discreditable nuisance. 
Of the political operations of Freeman we have nothing 
to say in this journal, because we admit no political mat- 
ters or allusions whatever..... John M. Tullman, 3 Dutch 
st., N. ¥., is on a stealing raid. No one offering such 
vile books as are named in his circular would hesitate a 


. moment to steal and appropriate every penny sent to him. 
' Wesley Smith, of Palatine, Cooke Co., IIl., is no better. 


Let no one be deceived by his ‘‘ Private Instructions.” 


Ea _ He will pocket your money, or at most send you a small, 


Yillainous sheet, unreliable, deceptive, and dangerous. 





Old Trouble.—“ J. M.,” Camp Hill, 
same trouble we all have—want of manure— 
now how he can get overit. His rotation 
the East—corn, oats, wheat, grass, with 
b ; and he asks would 300 pounds 





at three cents per pound=pay to use. 















| read the article in this present number 
st, “Hints about Wheat,” which will 


t 





ae: 








convey the information wanted. It will be useful for him | 
to consider whether it would not pay to put all his | 
manure on half his land, and raise larger crops, and so 
gradually increase his supply of manure. 
May-Press.—J. Newton, Alstead, N. H., | 
writes us that there is a hay-press made in Albany, | 
N. Y., which will pack 570 pounds in a bale. This is | 
intended for the benefit of G. L. | 
Sal¢.—‘‘ A Young Farmer,” Chester Co., Pa., 
asks what is the effect of salt on land.—Practically, sali 
is found to stiffen the straw of grain crops, and to increase 
the amount of the clover and grass crops. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that water in which salt is dis- | 
solved is able to dissolve more silica than pure water, and 
this helps to improve the straw, the ash of which consists 
almost wholly of silica; also, salt enables water to dis- 
solve more gypsum, or other forms of lime which improve | 
the crops-of grass and clover. Thus far we can speak 
understandingly, but little further, as salt itself, or its com- 
ponent substances, chlorine and soda, are but very spar- 
ingly found in the substance of plants grown on farms. 


Fair Wists.—For very full list of Fairs sec 
pages 353 and 354. 


About Beans.—A. Chavannes, Knoxville, 
Tenn., wants to know all about gathering beans and 
keeping them from the weevils. Beans should be gath- 
ered by pulling them up by the roots when they are ripe, 
leaving them on the ground until dry, or, if there is dan- 
ger of rain, stacking them around a pole five feet long 
stuck in the ground, in tall narrow stacks, and capping 
them with straw, until they are ready to thrash. They 
should be well preserved from rain, as their color is much 
injured by damp or mildew. The weevil gets into the 
bean during its early growth, when the pod is soft, at 
which time the parent bectle deposits its egg in the pod, 
and the grub eats its way into the bean, where it remains 
until the next spring. Therefore no management after 
harvest can affect it. 


Fish- Nets and Sheep - Nets. — The 
various inquiries about fish-nets and nets for folding 
sheep on pasture need illustrations for satisfactory 
replies; and these require time to prepare. We shal) 
2ndeavor to have these in season. 





Size of a Quart Measure.—‘ J.C. B.,” 
Eau Claire, Wis., asks what is the size of the quart used 
by milk dealers.—The quart is the fourth part of a gallon. 
A gallon, by United States law, in force where no con- 
flicting State law fixes any other standard, is 281 cubic 
inches, and contains 8.355 (eight and three hundred and | 
fifty-five thousandths) pounds of distilled water at a tem- 
perature cf 62°. This measure is, or ought to be, used 
by milk dealers and all sellers of liquids. 


A Leaky Cistern.--R. Ripley, Brown 
Co., O., has a cistern, in the bottom of which a vein of 
water has forced its way through the cement, and now 
the soakage from the barn-yard finds its way into it; 
how shall he remedy it ?—There is no remedy but to dig a 
new cistern. Where a stream of water is cut it is useless 
to try to keep it out; it will work through sooner or | 
later, unless means are taken which will be more trou- | 
blesome than making a new cistern. ; 





Pamping by Clock-Work.—Gco. E. 
Johnstone, Louisville, asks if it would be practicable 
for a machine run by weights to pump water from a well, 
and to raise in. twenty-four hours 100 gallons to a hight 
of 35 feet.—This is perfectly practicable and easy, and a 
machine on the principle of that figured in the Agricul- 
turist of March, 1872, page 97, to be wound up by a horse, 
might be constructed at a slight cost, that would run 
twenty-four hours, and do the work required. 





Weather Indicator.—“A Reader” wants 
a cheap weather indicator that will foretcll rain and 
storms. A barometcr is the most reliable. The cheap 
weather indicators soon become useless, and are not to 
be depended on at the best, 

Tanning.—“T. 8. 8.” sends the following 
directions for preparing skins when, as it often happens, 
‘** brains *’ can not be procured for dressing them: If the 
skins are dry, soak them two or three days; then break 
them—that is, rub them on the flesh side with the back 
of a fleshing-knife until they are perfectly soft. Remove 
the hair by immersing them in lime-water. Then steep 
them a week or ten days in a fermenting mixture of 
bran, say two pounds of wheat-bran to every gallon of 
water. Then scrape and clean them, and put them into 
what is called the ** white bath,”” composed, for one hun- 
dred deer or sheep skins, of a boiling solution of twelve 

bl 





ee 
to eighteen pounds of alum in twelve gallons of water 
to which add two and a half pounds salt. Pass the skins 


| separately through the bath, and them immerse the 


whole together for ten minutes. A paste is then made 
by gradually adding, during careful stirring, first fifteen 
pounds of wheat-flour to the above alum bath, gently 
heated, and subsequently the yolks of fifty eggs, and then 
incorporating the whole thoroughly. The skins, after 
being passed through this paste singly, are then trans. 
ferred to it in bulk and left for twenty-four hours, They 
are then stretched on poles to dry, when they are workea 
on the “ softening iron *’—ihat is, rab them over a shove} 
or any kind of round iron to stretch them and develop 
whiteness. They will be white as snow and foft-as 


velvet. Color can be imparted with dye stuffs, 





‘ToRemove a Cow’s Horn.—'"R.M.H.” 
wants to cut off a cow’s horn which grows too close to 
her face, and wants directions.—If the end of the horn 
only requires removal, merely sawing it off with a fine. 
sharp saw will be sufficient. But the lower part of the 
horn is filled with a sensitive cellular substance, and if 
the horn needs cutting there the animal must be secured, 
and when the horn is removed by means of the saw the 


, Stump must be bound up with a cloth saturated with tar 
| to exclude the air, when the wound will gradually heal. 
over, 


The same treatment should be applied to a horn 
broken off at the lower part. 





Ventriloquism.,. —‘Sailor-boy.”’ This is 
something so far out of our line, that we are unable to 
give you any advice about it. 

Colerade Wheat.—Spring wheat raised 
by irrigation in Colorado the past season, stood five feet 
five inches in hight. 





New Work State Poultry Society, 
—The Semi-Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Pouitry Society was held at their rooms, No. 27 Chatham 
street, New York, on Tuesday, July 9th. After some 
preliminary business, it was ‘* Resolved, That the busi- 
ness of the Poultry Bulletin having become a burden on 
the Executive Committee, and personally upon the 
Treasurer, if,in the judgment of said Committee, any 
arrangement can be made for the conducting of the 
Journal by another publisher, they are empowered to 


| take any action they deem best in the premises, consider- 


ing the interests of all concerned.’’ The time and place 
for the next Exhibition were then considered, and it was 
finally ‘* Resolved, That this Society do not now decide 
upon holding an Exhibition, but that the whole subject 
be referred to a special meeting of the Socicty, to be 
called by the President, and held at Elmira, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, October 2d, at 2 o’clock p.m., during the 


| Annual Fair of the New York State Agricultural Society." 





Pickles.—G. W. Drew, Menomonee Co., 
Mich., and several others. All that we know about the 


| pickles ‘‘ such as you see in the stores,” is that they are 


put up in perfectly white vinegar made from whiskey. 
Pickle-making is a trade that has to be learned the same 
as the confectioner’s, baker's, or similar trades. If you 


| wish to go into the business, it would be best to employ 


a workman who understands it. 





The Best Breed of Dogs.—‘ A Sailor- 
boy,” of Canada, wants a dog of the best breed for a 
watch-dog, one that is faithful and kind.—Old Dog Tray 
would just suit him, ‘ for he was faithful, he was kind,” 
but we believe he is dead, unfortunately, and there is no 
help for the sailor-boy but to get a Newfoundland dog. 
But, like all other dogs, they like mutton ‘‘ ower weel.” 





Plowing Under Weeds.—H. H. H.,” 
Fennville. Mich., sends us a plan of plowing ander weeds 
and long grass, which we supposed everybody knew of, 
but as he thinks it new perhaps it may be worth repeat- 
ing. Itis to hangachain from the plow-beam near the 
coulter to the right-hand end of the evener, and allowing 
it to drag in a loop in the furrow, £0 as just to clear the 
falling earth and drag the weeds under it. 





Level for Irrigation.—‘R. Q. T.,” 
Fort Collins, C. T., asks if there is any simple instra- 
ment that can be used for taking levels for irrigation, 
which would serve the purpose of the costly surveyor’s 
level. A very good substitute for the surveyor’s instru- 
ment may be made with a common mason’s spirit-level, 
to the ends of which sights, with cross-hairs, may be 
attached. The level may be rested on a “‘ Jacob-staff,” 
or a tripod furnished with a small table at the top. Any 
carpenter or mechanic can get it up at the expense of 
two or three dollars in addition to the cost of the level. 





Exhibitors at Fairs will find our lst of 
coming Fairs on pages 353 and 354. 
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Bed-Bugs.—‘“J. W. W.,’” Windsor, Ne ©, 
has purchased a wooden house, which he finds tenanted 
with bed-bugs, and asks what to do. One of our asso- 
ciates was troubled in a similar manner, and completely 
conquered them by blowing the Persian insect-powder 
into every crack and cranny. This powder to be effec- 
tive must be fresh, and have been well preserved. That 
put up in small tins, as “‘ magnetic powder,” and under 
various other names, is often worthless. Get your drug- 
gist to order from a New York importer 4 pound-bottle, 
and you will be likely to get the real thing. 


Cold-Frame Cabbage Plants.—‘ i. 
H.,” Chester Co., Pa. Your questions indicate that you 
should have Henderson’s, Brill’s, or some other practical 
work on market-gardening. We must assume that our 
readers are familiar with the first principles, and can noi 
in every issue repeat the alphabet of gardening. In the 
case in point, cabbage seed is sown in the open ground 
about the middle of September. Before cold weather 
the plants are pricked (set out with a dibble) into cold- 
frames. Here they are kept in a dormant state as much 
as possible by the proper management of the glass. 
They are not to grow, nor are they to be subjected to 
sudden alternations of temperature. As soon as the 
ground can be worked in the spring, these plants are set 
out where they are to mature. 

Grape-Vine Leaves.—s. T. Gilbert, 
M.D., Memphis, Tenn. The leavessent are covered with 
the excrescences of the Grape-leaf Gall-louse, Phylloxera 
vitifolia. It has heretofore been mainly confined to the 
Clinton, and the only remedy that has been suggested 
is to root up that variety. We have not before known it 
to attack the Delaware and Creveling. You will find a 
full account of this insect in the report of C. V. Riley, 
Entomologist of the State of Missouri, in the report of 
the Board of Agriculture of that State for 1871. 








Strawberries.—‘G. H. T.,” St. Catha- 
rines, Ont. We had written a letter in reply to your 
inquiry, but upon looking at the bottom of your note 
we found that you had given only your initials. We 


have so often stated that we did not answer personal in- | 


quiries through the paper, that we supposed all our 
readers were aware of the fact. As you live over the 
border, we will so far depart from our rule as to say that 
we think you can get what you desire from Louis Ritz, 
Plainville, Ohio. People in writing to business men 
usually give their names. If they write to editors, they 
must give names or expect no reply, 

The Radish-Bug—A New Iusect.— 
Mr. W. R. Howard, Entomological Editor of the Southern 
Farmer, sends us an account of a new bug which has 
not been before described. It is called Nysius Raphanus, 
as it was first noticed upon the radish. It seems to bea 
tniversal feeder, attacking radishes, cabbages, grape- 
vines, and potatoes, to which it is particularly destructive. 
It is related to the Chinch-bug. The description sent is 
s0 thoroughly technical that it would be of no use, ex- 
cept to entomologists, were we to publish it. We regret 
that Mr. Howard did not give a popular description by 
which any one could recognize the insect. 


Failure of Spring.—J. &. Frederich, . 
Dnabuque, Iowa, has a spring which for the past five 
years has been gradually failing, and would like to know 
if he may expect to lose it altogether, or if there is any 
way to restore it.—The probability is that the under- 
ground stream has opened a new channel or found a new 
outlet, which sometimes happens, and whether or not 
this can be remedied is doubtful. On some occasions 
flowing wells which have fallen off have been restored 
by pneumatic exhaustion, but we know of no way of 
applying this to a surface spring. 


Imperfection in a Bull.—“ 0. C. G.,” 
Lynd, Minn., has purchased a full-blood Devon bull, but 
finds that it has but one testicle, and he asks will that 
destroy his usefulness.—Probably the other is not far 
off, though not in sight ; and were it altogether wanting, 
would not necessarily render him useless. 


Lawn on Sandy Soil.—“J. H. K.,” 
Dunn, Co., Wis. You do not say what kind of grass you 
have on your lawn. At all events, we should sow some 
Red-top, and give a dressing of ashes and ground bone. 
Manare will bring in weeds, of which you have enough 
already; frequent mowing will eradicate the sorrel. 





Land for Stock. raising in the 
West.—Join A. Oakes, Elkhart, Ind., asks where in 
the West can land be procured for stock-raising pur- 
poses, and at what prices.—In the northern parts of 
Kansas there are railroad lands to be purchased for five 


and in other parts of that State government lands may 
be pre-empted or “‘homesteaded.” Particulars may be 
learned by writing to the United States Land Office, 
Topeka, Kansas. Nebraska and Minnesota also offer 
favorable locations for stock-raising. 

Clover Seeding in Fali.—E. Weimann, 
| Mecosta Co., Mich., has had trouble in getting his clover 
| to catch in the spring by reason of the drouth ; he would 
| like to sow it with rye this fall if it would be advisable. 
—It would not be advisable. The frosts of early winter 
would destroy the young plants. It would be better to 
| 
| 





try again in the spring, and harrow the rye with a 
Thomas harrow just after the clover is sown, when it 
| would not be so likely to fail. 





Molting Hfens.—G. E. Harris, Lowell, 
Mass., asks what is the best treatment for hens during the 
molting season. Keep them dry and their houses clean, 
give them fresh dry ashes or road dust to wallow in, feed 
the best of food and give them some ground pepper or 
other warm stimulant with it, and fresh water with a very 
small quantity of sulphate of iron (or common copperas) 
dissolved in it. As soon as they recover they should be 
fed wheat until they commence to lay again. 


—_——- 





Miange.— Monarch,” Perry Co., Mo., wants 
to know what ails his mare, which is constantly rubbing 
her mane and tail, and making sore spots on her neck 
by so doing, and what shall he do for her.—The mare 
has the mange, which is a skin discase similar to the 
itch. Give a table-spoonful of sulphur in her feed once 
a day for a week, and wash the tail and neck with soap 
and water, and then rub lard and sulphur, ground up to- 
gether, on the spots or the itchy parts. 


Peas.—A farmer wants to know how he can 
grow peas free from ‘‘bugs.” The only way is to sow 
them after the weevil has disappeared, which is gener- 








4ollars and upwards per acre, suitable for stock-raising, 


ally about the 10th of June; at least peas sown after 
that time are seldom affected, when carly peas are much 
injured. The best pea to sow with oats for fodder is the 
black-eye marrowfat, or some other pea with large vine ; 
this variety should be sown early. 





What is a Bushel ?—‘ J. H. J.,”’ Frank- 
fort, Ohio, says that the rule given in the Agriculturist 
of April, 1872, for measuring corn in the crib has been 
pronounced incorrect by our readers in that neighbor- 
hood, and he asks why we take 2,750 inches for a bushel 
when 2,150 inches make a bushel all over the commercial 
world.—Our rule is correct. We take 2,750 inches for 
the simple reason that corn-ears are sold and measured 
by the heaped bushel, which is 2,750 cubic inches. 2,150 
inches is a struck bushel, by which shelled grain is 
measured, and generally two bushels of corn-ears, of 


| 2,750 inches each, make one bushel of grain of 2,150 


inches. Corn, measured in the crib, of course is under- 
stood to be ears of corn, and the bushel in that connec- 
tion is the heaped bushel. 


—_——- 


Greasing Cog-Wheels.—C. Wade, Fair- 
view, Ky., asks if it is necessary to grease or oil the 
cog-wheels of machinery, and if so, what is the best 
oil ?—As there is considerable friction in the contact of 
cog-wheels, they should by all means be lubricated. The 
best lubricator is tallow and black-lead, rubbed to- 
gether. In mowers, reapers, and thrashing-machines, 
this should always be attended to. 





Bets.—We do not desire to be made a party 
to the decision of a question on which a bet is depend- 
ing. Such disputes are never settled by such a de- 
cision, and the defeated party is never convinced of 
anything but that he isan injured individual. We de- 
sire to give information that may be useful to our read- 
ers, and are willing to respond to requests for such, but 
not to decide bets or even disputes. 





Shares Harrow.—O. C. Gregg, Lyon Co., 
Minn., asks where a Shares harrow can be procured, and 
if we think them the best for prairie sod.—This harrow 
can be purchased of or ordered through any agricultural 
implement dealer. It is undoubtedly a very good har- 
row, if not the best, for mellowing plowed sod without 
turning it back. 

Smut.—“ Orion,” Clarksville, Neb., complains 
of his spring wheat being smutty; not single grains, but 
the whole ear is abunch of smut. What is the cause and 
the remedy ?—This is only a bad case of ordinary smut, 
which is a fungus often appearing on grain of all kinds, 
and sometimes completely destroying it, as in this case. 
It is worse in hot damp seasons than in others. A 
remedy is to soak the seed in strong brine or a solution 
of blue vitriol for a few hours, drain, and dry with lime, 
air-slaked, in a state of fine powder, just before sowing. 





How Can it be Done ?—It is often — 
asked, How can the Publishers possibly give so large a. 
paper as this, with all ite Engravings, etc., at $1.50 to $1 ; 
a year ?—Answer; The circulation is so great, that the “2S 
Thirty-odd Thousand Dollars laid out in engravings, ag iet 
getting information, printing, electrotyping, office ex- 
penses, etc., amount to but a trifle for each subscriber. 
(If there were only 30,000 subscribers, this would cost ys 
over a dollar each.) But the publishers are satisfied if aD, 
they get from subscribers just about the cost of white 
paper to print on, because the large circulation brings an. - 
income from good advertisers to pay other expenses and : 
a living profit. The advertising pages are valuable to the 
reader, because only good advertisers are admitted, and 
they can go with confidence to these pages for business - 
information. The reader will thus see why it is that so 
much can be given for a small amount of money. More 
subscribers bring more advertising money, which in 
turn enables the publishers to give a better paper, as well 
as premiums, and the extra numbers offered on page 828. 












































































‘Ten Cents 2 Month, or 2}; Cents 
a Week, or +; Cent a Day, will be the cost to 
any one of having himself and family supplied with the 
forty-four pages of good reading, of useful information, os 
of fine pictures, ctc., given in each number of the 
American Agriculturist—that iz, to those who subscribe 
this month, and get the extra tiree- months offered free, 
If four, or ten, or twenty or more persons club together, 
the cost will be even less than the above. See page 928, 





Eggs at 12% Cents a Dozen.—In 
New York they retail now at 35 to 45 cents a'dozen, but 
at 124 cents a dozen, a little more than two eggs a week 
would pay for the American Agriculturist during the next 
fifteen months, at the extra offer made to single new 
eubscribers on page 328, with a further reduction to ; 
clubs of four, ten, or twenty. One good hen ought tc . ¢ : 
yield this much. Zesult; Keeping one hen more will 
supply a family with the constant reading of this journal. 
Why, the $15,000 worth of fine pictures given in every ‘ 
fifteen months are worth a hundred times as mach as this. Ba oe 


~_—- 4 ‘ 


How about the Four Millions ?— ree 
There are probably about five million men in this country : se ea 
who are engaged in cultivating some portion of the soil, a > 
varying from a garden plot up to large farms. From f 
four to five hundred thousand read the American Agrt- we 
culturist, directly and indirectly, and enough more to : : 
make up one million read other journals devoted to - 
practical cultivation, while some four millions plodon, 
using only their muscles and what knowledge they Have ‘ 
picked up by experience and limited observation. Every we 
man of them all ought to be observing, reading, and 
studying about his business—making his head help his 
hands. What would be the effect if, for one year only, 
every cultivator in the land should become a reader of 
books and papers devoted specially to his own pursuit, — 
or even of only one such paper? We firmly believe it 
would add millions upon millions cf dollars to the pro- a 
ducts of the country. It would give each one some- 
thing more to think of during the hours and days and 
weeks of hard toil, and they would be so much happier 
and so much elevated above the animals whose muscn- : 
lar force they employ. It would dignify their calling, st 
and make it more attractive to themselves and their 
sons. Suppose, now, that each of our present readers E ri ‘ 
should induce one or more brother cultivator to,.become —si ie # 
a reader also. Would it not bea grand contribution to + 5 
the general good! We believe so, and invite each of — 
our readers to do this much. As an extra tnducement to Eee. o 
such non-readers, the Publishers propose to present to all a 
new subscribers, who come in this month, @ whole quar- ne 
ter-year’s subscription ; that is, any new subscriber com- 
ing in during September, will get the Agriculturist from: ‘ 
now to the end of 1873 for a single year’s subscription, - a 
as noted, page 328. Will our friends please make this — 



















offer known among their friends and neighbore at once? eS 

















+ Banning Buckskins.—‘T. 8. 8.,” 
4 Cooperstown, Pa., sends the following directions for tan- 
? ning buckskin with brains, as practiced by the North 
~ American Indians: The skins are soaked in water, and 
the hair is ‘removed from them with an old knife, then 
placed along with the brains of the deer or a calf in an 
earthen pot. The contents are then heated to about 95°, 
or blood-heat, which converts the moistened brains to a 
: kind of lather, and makes the skins clean and pliable. 
They are then wrung out, and stretched in every direc- 
tion, by means of thongs, over a frame composed of 
upright stakes and cross-pieces ; and while drying they are 
constantly rubbed with a smooth stone or hard piece of 
wood, 80 as to expel the water and fat. The skins arc 
’ then smoked. For this purpose a fire is lighted in the 
bottom of a small pit, and rotten wood thrown in as fuel. 
Sticks are erected in a pyramidal form around the pit, 
and the skins hung thereon one above the other, their 
position being ionally ch d. The smoking is 
kept up for an hour or more. They are then rubbed with 
are chalk or powdered gypsum, and scraped and beaten. [We 
ae shall be glad to hear further from “T. 8. S.""] 
























































Drilling Wheat.—s. K. Cook, Sevasto- 

: : pol, Ind., asks our opinion of sowing wheat with the 

os * 7. drill. We have found it to be a saving in time and in 

- seed sufficient to pay for the use of the drill, and are 
satisfied that the crop stands the winter better when 

- filled in than when sown broadcast. Grass-seed can 
also be sown at the same operation, which is another 
saving. The ground needs to be well harrowed before 
the drilling ; no after harrowing is needed. Where it is 
not convenient to purchase the drill (which costs $90 or 
thereabouts) one may be hired from those who have 
them for 50 cents per acre. Onc bushel of seed drilled, 
is equal to one and a half broadcast. 

Pare Peruvian Guano.— J. B.,’’ Ber- 
wick, Pa., asks where pure Peruvian guano for drilling 
in with wheat can be purchased.—Any respectable dealer 
in agricultural implements ané seeds will sell or procure 
it. Some take pains to guarantee the purity of what 
they sell, and these should be preferred. Those whose 
names appear in our advertising columns are reputable. 


Wheat from Nebraska.—W. H.,” 
ee Chamberlin; Jefferson Co., Neb., sends us two heads of 
as : bearded spring wheat; which he says yields one third 
more than any other variety, but the millers can not make. 
i : good flour of it on account of its dry and flinty character. 
oot —If this is the only trouble, it may be remedied in a 
* measure by wetting the grain immediately before grind- 
ing, but the sample sent seems to have a very dark color, 
and is very similar to the Egyptian wheat, which makes 
dark flour. We do not know the name of this variety. 





Cotton-Picker.—Mr. W. H. Irving, of 
Philadelphia, but formerly for some years a cotton-planter 
in Texas, has exhibited to us a model of a machine for 
picking cotton, which he has invented, and which he 
am says has been tried successfully in the field. We have a 
pt. favorable opinion of it, and have no doubt that if it does 
: not do all that is claimed for it, it can be so improved or 
modified as to beasuccess. Mr. Irving claims that it 
will pick twelve acres per day with the help of two men 
and a boy and a pair of mules, and put the cotton in bags 
ready to be carried to the gin-house. This work would 
keep 52 hands employed under the present system. 





Wheat after Oats.—In reply to several 
inquiries as to this difficult problem, we would refer to 
the article “‘ Hints about Wheat,”’ in the present number 
of the Agriculturist. It is certainly in a manner an un- 
desirable retation, but can hardly be avoided, and the 
trouble must be met and vanquished by better culture of 
the oat stubble. 

eo Cost of Manurc.—‘ Reader,” Newark, 
N. J., asks what it would cost to ship manure from Phil- 
adelphia to Cumberland Co., N. J., and if it would pay.— 
It does pay farmers in the adjoining county of Glouces- 
ter to bring manure from that city, and to pay six dollars 
a load for it at the landing; and if it can be shipped at 
corresponding prices to Cumberland Co., it would pay 
there. Possibly some of our readers in that locality can 
give information as to the cost of manure there. 





Grinding Teools.—Cyrus Wade, Christian 
Ky., asks which side of a hoe or a scythe should be 
id to a bevel; he has noticed that when he buys 
ols the bevel is on the side which is under when 
s is the proper side, as the cutting in a hoe 
mld be in an upward direction, and this is 
‘bevel on the lowerside. If it were 


would tend to cut into the ground. 
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000 a 
oo EXPLANATION, 3 
000 nd 
0e0 Every New Subscriber for 2° 
000 the American Agriculturist 00 
ooo for 1873, whose name comes 000 
°° to us during September, will 0 
90 be entered on our books at °° 
000 once, and receive the paper {03 
ooo the rest of this year (or 15 00 
200 months) without extra charge. 00 
008 N. B.—This applies to all 000 
ooo new Subscribers, whether sin- °%° 
20° sly at $1.50a year, or in clubs °° 
coo Of four at $1.25 each, or in °°? 
000 clubs of ten at $1.20 each, or oo 
000 in clubs of twenty or more 000 
ooo at $1 each. 209 
ooo ©«« &I™ The above offer will positively ex- 9° 
Soo Pire on Sept. 30th, except in cases where 90° 
soo Persons are too distant to sce this and 90° 
Soo respond before Sept. 30th. To such, an 9°° 
oe allowance of extra time will be made. i 
Sco. = Let: the names come in at once, so as to 90° 
ao. be properly arranged ready for mailing ote 
4 the next number promptly. o— 
209 = 

ones 
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0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 What is a Shingle ?— Oswego” asks 
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what is a standard shingle.—A shingle is four inche 
width at the lower edge, and a quarter of an inch tht : 
The best quality are square at the butts, of even rey 
ness, with parallel sides, and shaved or sawn of an pes 
taper from butt to top, and quite free from knote vio, 
thousand shingles is contained in a bunch, the bana . 
which is of just 0 many inches in length as multiplies 
by the number of courses counted on both sides of th, 
bunch will make a thousand times four inches. Thu ‘ 
50 courses (on each side) with a band forty inches lone 
will make a thousand shingles. 25 





Milk-Mirror.—“E. E. W.” writes: Pleas 
explain what the milk-mirror is, and whether it biditetns 
any other than good milking qualities.—The milk-mirroy 
consists of a growth of hair on the inside of the anima)’s 
thighs and the back of the udder, and upwards towards 
the rump, which is inverted or points upwards ; and in 


| proportion as this is well marked and extensive it ig held 





to indicate good milking stock. It is considered a trust. 
worthy test, although good milkers are sometimes Without 
a good mirror (or escutcheon, as it is called in the male 
animal), yet no poor milkers have been found bearing one, 
Catarrh or Roup.—‘“ Orion” wants 4 
remedy for his fowls, which are troubled with a wheezing 
in their throat and a difficulty of breathing, caused by 
accumulated matter in the throat and nostrils.—Thig is 
probably catarrh, which is preliminary to the more 
serious disorder roup. The fowls should have their heads 
and throats washed with warm vinegar. Their feeq 
should be boiled potatoes and meal, in which some cay- 
enne pepper, with small quantities of sulphate of iron 
(copperas) and sulphur has been mixed, and they should 
be kept in a warm clean house until recovered. 
Disease in Cattle.—‘‘T. W. H.,” Martin 
Co., Minn., has several out of a herd of 115 head of cattle 
sick; the’symptoms are dull and heavy look, stiffness in 
the limbs, staggering gait, coldness of the limbs, dig. 
charge of bloody matter from the nose, and death in %4 
hours after being taken.—These symptoms point to what 
is called murrain or putrid fever, or sometimes pleuro- 
pneumonia. It is very rarely that medicine is of any 
use, but careful treatment, with warm gruel in which an 
ounce of ground ginger is stirred, and a quarter of a 
pound of Epsom salts, given twice a day for two or three 
days, has sometimes resulted ina cure. It is caused by 
poor feed and water or wet pastures, and is generally fatal, * 
Wild Grass, or Timothy ?—‘E. £. 
W.,” Lincoln, Iowa, asks ‘‘ how are we, who plow corn 
until July 10th, and then go right into our wheat harvest, 
to grow timothy for hay, altogether, and cut it before it 
isripe. Isit not a mistake to exterminate all our wild 
grasses ?**—The fact that timothy is very much superior ia 
nutritious qualities to the wild grasses, is a sufficient in- 


; ducement for farmers to grow it for hay, especially for 


horses. But clover should be raised for cows and sheep, 
and that comes in at a time when other crops are not in 
the way. The difficulty pointed out is one to be overcome 
by good management, and with the help of a mowing 
machine there should be no necessity to abandon timothy 
as the chief hay crop. Its extra value should amply pay 
for the help needed to cut and save it. 

Percheron HWorses.—We have many let- 
ters of inquiry concerning the Percheron breed of horses. 


| Those wishing to purchase stock of this kind will do 


well to note that Mr. Wm. T. Walters will sell from 15 to 


| 20 head at Baltimore, Md., on Friday, October 11th. Mr. 


Waiters is favorably known as an importer and breeder 
of Percherons, and the stock he offers for sale is, we ate 
assured, thorouch-bred. The sale takes place on the 
last day of the Maryland State Agricultural Fair. Cata- 
logues may be had of Mr. Walters, or of the editors of 
the American Farmer, Baltimore. 





Spaying Hefifers.—“E. E. W.” asks if 
there is so much advantage gained from the spaying of 
heifers, as to make it worth while to risk the operation, 
and should the operation be performed while they are 
calves ’—We do not think the gain would balance the 
trouble and risk. If it is done at all, it should be ata 
year old, or after. The process can not be explained by 
book, or in any way, except by a practical lesson by one 
whois an adept. 

Wield of Crops.—‘E. E. W.,” Polk Co., 
Towa, asks, what should be the average yield per acre, of 
corn, wheat, and oats, on well-drained and manured and 
well-cultivated sandy loam prairie soil, three feet deep.— 
Such land ought to yield 50 bushels corn, 20 of wheat, and 
40 of oats at any rate, and occasionally, with good sea-_ 
sons, the corn and oats might be heavier; but very heavy 
crops of wheat are not to be looked for on sandy loams. _ 
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Weak Moofs.—‘M. E.,”’ Walla Walla, 
'W. T., wants something to prevent the hoofs of his horses 
and colts from breaking as they do in his dry climate. 
They are too dry, and if they are washed in water occa- 
sionally and then well rubbed with tar they will become 
tougher. It would be well in addition to keep the loose 


ragged parts pared off. 


Curb.—T. B. Townsend, Washington Co., 
Maine, asks for information relative.to curb in horses, 
and whether it is likely to cause permanent lameness. 
This isa disease of thie tendon at the rear of the hock-joint 
and its sheath, resulting from a strain, and appears in 
the shape of a swelling immediately below the joint at 
the back of the leg. It does not affect the bone as a 
spavin does. It is curable by cooling applications and 
bandages on the parts, if curable at all. Blisters or 
firing irritate it and render it totally incurable. 

Substitute for Wood-Ashes.—I. Lit- 
tle, Akron, Ohio, wants to know if there is a substitute 
for wood-ashes. The German salts, or kainit, and sul- 
phate of potash are all sold as substitutes for wood- 
ashes, and have been used in England with success. 

Fallows.—T. B. White, Sherburne, Mass., 
asks if fallowing will help light soils, and if a fallow is 
plowing land and keeping it for a year free from weeds.— 
Fallowing is not profitable on light soils unless they are 
excessively weedy, and then a hoed crop would be better. 
But on heavy clay soils which are very weedy, and have 
been severely cropped, a fallow, which consists of 
several plowings and harrowings and a complete mellow- 
ing and clearing of the soil from weeds, is very often 
highly beneficial. 

Roots for Stock.—“C. B. J.,’’ Bear Lake, 
Wis., is preparing land for roots, but is doubtful which 
sorts would be best to plant for cows and young heifers. 
There are no roots which exceed the ruta-baga and the 
sugar-beet for feeding purposes, and asa variety to some 
extent is desirable, it might be better to plant both of 
these kinds. For a good crop rich clean land is needed. 


Milking Machime.—Ernest Beckert, Mon- 
tana, asks if there is a milking-machine, and if so 
where it can be got. We do not know of any better ma- 
chine, or one so good, as the ordinary one that sits on a 
three-legged stool and sings while it milks. The patent 
machines are merely curious failures. 





Sweet=-Corn Fodder.—A “ Youthful 
Farmer *’ says he believes that sweet-corn fodder con- 
tains more nutriment than that from field corn, and he 
is cultivating six acresforhisstock. Is he doing wisely ? 
—This is a question which has two sides to it, as many 
others have. Sweet-corn foddercontains more sugar but 
is less bulky, and the yield is not more than half or one 
third that of common Western or Southern corn. 
However, the result of the experiment will test the 
question, and we should be glad to hear how it turns out. 





Best Stump-Puller.—‘R. §.,”’ Cox’s 
Mills, Ind. There are several kinds of these imple- 
ments described in late numbers of the Agriculturist, 
which are useful in their way. There are several others 
made throughout the country which are patented, and 
which are said to be good machines, and which it would 
be for the general interest if they were advertised. We 
do not know the makers’ names. 





Ditching Machines.—We have several 
inquiries for ditching machines, also about their rela- 
tive merits. We donot know the addresses of any of 
these makers, but we know there are machines which 
will do good work where there are no stones or roots to 
interfere with them. The best we have seen was at 
Duquoin, at the Minois State Fair last year, but unfor- 
tunately can not give the address of the makers. 





A Six-Acre Farm,.—‘ A Constant Read- 
er,” Portage City, Wis., asks what shall he raise on six 
acres of light sandy soil to get the greatest revenue out 
of it when he can not attend personally to it? He sug- 
gests hops.—Hops thrive best on deep, strong loams or 
clays, and this light soil would not be suitable for them. 
Such crops as potatoes, cabbages, carrots, sweet-corn, 
and others, called market crops, would be most profit- 
able on such a small tract near a town, if,as we may 
suppose, there is sale for them; or strawberries or 
small fruit might do. But the question is, How can 
these be profitably raised without personal attention? 
There is no resource here but to get a good market gar- 
dener to raise the crops on shares or on long rental. 





Abortion in Cows.—“T. B.,”’ Mass., says 
this complaint has got amongst his cows, and aske if it 





will do good to allow them to go farrowa year. Gen- 
erally, in such a case, it is found best to scll off the 
whole herd and buy a new stock. The loss of a year’s 
profit would be too considerable, and would be far 
greater than thus changing. The change often results in 
bringing about a cure in the cows. Then the whole 
premises should be disinfected or cleaned, whitewashed, 
and renovated most thoroughly before the new stock is 
broughtin. The nervous system of cows has more to 
do with this than is generally supposed, and once the 
trouble occurs by accident, as in this case, it spreads as 
by contagion. Then medicine and treatment are found 
of no avail, and dispersion is the simplest remedy. 





Punctuation.—C. L.,” Portage City, Wis., 
wants to learn the rules of punctuation. ‘‘ Wilson on 
Punctuation,” which may be ordered through any book- 
seller, would be a useful work tostudy. The writing 
would be a fair business hand, with more care. The 
main thing in business writing is to write legibly. 

The Cook Evaporator—Patent Ex- 
tended.—The patents covering this machine—an in- 
vention that has proved of great value to the sorghum and 
sugar-cane interest—which expired on the 22d ult., have 
been extended seven years. These patents cover all 
channeled pans in which a cooling surface is used as a 
resting-place for the scum, and all pans which afford 
facilities, either by rockers, gate, or otherwise, for regu- 
lating the flow of the stream of juice on the bottom. As 
the entire control of the Cook patents has passed into 
the hands of.one party, and prosecutions will be com- 
menced against all parties infringing, it is important 
that those using, or about purchasing, an evaporator 
that infringes on these patents, should know that not 
only are the makers of such machines liable to heavy 
penaities, but the dealers and those using them also. 





Condition Powders.—“M. Z. F.,’’ Van 
Buren County, Mich., has some blooded pigs which he 
wants to grow rapidly and look well; he asks if condi- 
tion powders will be good for them, and if fed in large 
quantities can harm result?—These powders have gen- 
erally tonic and alterative properties, or are intended to 
have, and are supposed to increase the appetite. But it 
is not wise to depend on them to the neglect of good 
sufficient food and cleanly and healthy lodging. If 
given in excess, undoubtedly they would be harmful. 





Danger of Choking by Turnips.— 
A. C., Knoxville, Tenn., asks if there is danger of cattle 
choking when feeding in a field of small turnips. Yes, 
more so than in any other way, and it should not be 
permitted. Better pull the turnips, and chop them up in 
a trough with a sharp spade, and feed them in the yard. 





Disease of Poultry.—J. R. Williams, 
Raleigh, N. C., wants a remedy for his poultry, which 
have lost their appetite, keep their eyes shut, and hold 
their heads to the ground; their feathers fall off, and 
their bowels are costive ; after twelve to thirty-six hours 
they die.—This seems most like pip, which affects the 
point of the tongue and prevents the bird from feeding, 
and results in fever and starvation. On examining the 
tongue, if a horny scale is seen on the point of it, re- 
move it with the finger-nail, and give soft feed. 

Gail Borden, — We are indebted to Mr. 8. 
L. Goodale, Sec. Maine Board of Agriculture, for a very 
neat pamphlet, of which he is the author, giving an ac- 
count of our friend Gail Borden’s inventions in preparing 
condensed milk, concentrated meat, etc. The memoir 
has an excellent portrait of the ‘ great condenser.” 


Col. Waring’s $100 Premium for 
4872.—The annual premium of one hundred dollars, 
offered by Col. Waring, of Ogden Farm, for the best 
Trophy Tomato raised this year from seed of his 
‘*head-quarters”’ stock will be awarded by the editors of 
this paper to the heaviest tomato, of perfect form and 
well ripened, that may be sent, express-paid and in good 
condition, to Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, 
New York, before Octoberist. The specimens sent will 
be exhibited at this office, and will be well worth a visit. 
The Trophy has, from all accounts, and from our own 
observation of it, surpassed itself this year— especially 
in earliness of ripening and in profusion of bearing. 





Grub in the Head.—A “Doctor,” of 
Westfield, Mass., says that “‘ grub in the head"’ in sheep 
may ‘‘be cured by pouring into the ear a table-spoonful 
of butter melted and mixed with a teaspoonful of spirits 
of turpentine.’”°—Now this wise, or rather otherwise 
doctor, seems not to know that the grub exists only in 
the nasal sinuses, and can only be reached through the 
nostrils, and how his physic is going to reach the grubs 
through the sheep’s ear is a mystery which he ought to 
fully explain. We have tried all reasenable remedies, 





but have found prevention by keeping the sheep's noses 
tarred to be much the best ‘‘ cure.” It is very rare that 
a sheep dies frou the ebuedll OF these grubs, but turpen- 
tine in the ear would be far more injurious than a good 
many grubs in the head. 


Irrigation, — “A ‘A. Subscriber,” Riceville, 
Tenn., writes that he is situated on a muddy stream, 
has an improved 25 horse-power, and 150 acres of land 
around the water-power, and from 30 to 60 feet above it ; 
can he profitably use a pump to raise 1,000 gallons of 
water per minute to irrigate his 150 acres ?—The way to 
figure this out is to take the weight of 1,000 gallons of 
water — 8,333 pounds, multiplied by the hight it.is to be 
raised, 60 feet, and divide by 38,000— to the: pounds 
raised by one horse-power per minute, which gives 15, 
the horse-power required to raise 1,000: gallons per 
mifute 60 feet high. The power is: thus seen’ to be 
ample. The only remaining question is, would 
expense of raising and distributing the water be repaid 


: 


by doubling the crops of grass, as this is the utmost . 


result to be anticipated in all serene 


Shall he Farm 2— e—W. F. P.,” Newark, 
N. J., writes us a letter which we like. He isa carriage- 


‘maker, but is strongly attracted towards farming, of 


which he knows considerable; is sober, careful, and 
industrious, and can rent a small farm near New York 
on favorable terms, and has eight hundred dollars cash. 
Though we do not profess éo recognize character by 
handwriting,.yet there is that in the tone of this letter 
which leads us to encourage W. F. P. in his desire, and 
gives us the belief that if any man can succeed he will. 


The Boston Cattle Show.—tThe exhi- 
bition of cattle which the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture had proposed to hold this month 
in Boston, has been postponed until next year, because 
the only available ground for the purpose is occupied by 
the ‘* Coliseum,” in which the Jubilee was held, and ar- 
rangements for securing it could not be completed in 
time to give sufficient notice of theshow. We trust that 
nothing will next year prevent the carrying out the very 
promising plans that had been formed. 





Cucumber Catsup. — J. D. Boggs, Md. 
The item referred to should have said cucumber cat- 
sup instead of “salad.” To make the catsup, gather 
the cucumbers when full grown, but before, they turn 
yellow, peel and grate them. Let the pulp remain upon 
a colander until the juice drains off, then rnb through a 
coarse sieve, to separate the seeds. Half-fill bottles with 
this pulp, fill up with vinegar, and keep well corked. This 
retains ina marked degree the odor and taste of fresh 


{ cucumbers, and is excellent with cold meats. Wher 


served upon the table, salt and pepper are added. We 
extemporised an efficient grater for this purpose by 
punching holes with a large nail in the cover of a super- 
annuated wash-boiler. 


He goes Two and a Half Better.— 
“Subscriber,” Symmes, Ohio, in reply to the inquiry 
made in’ Agriculturisé of August, says a Durham cow, 









owned by John Gardiner. of ‘that had a calf on 
the 16th May, and on the 03 gallons of milk 
(42 quarts), and the calf at 1 old weighed 3826 
tbs. This is the largest m 2% qts. we have 
heard of, and is extraordinary: i fs there no mistake? 
Tiare 

West Virginia Farm Journal,— 

We find among our ex! “comer, bearing the 


above name, which: is ay 
Monroe Co., West. Va. 
local farming interests, the editor hasthe good sense to 
let his readers know what is being om elsewhere, by 
meansof judicious nelactions, « 


The Bushberg . gs. Catalegue.—Isidor 
Bush & Son, Bushberg, Mo., send us a wholesale, cata- 
logue of grape-vines and small fruits, which is noteworthy 
for the extent of the collection, and. the condensed de- 
scriptions. We notice that Mr. G. E. Meissner, formerly 
of Staten Island, is now with the Messrs.: Bush. - 

Tree Seeds. —L. A..Gregg, Minn. It is 
better, when practicable, to sow all the. seeds you men- 
tion in the fall. If they are to be kept through the winter, 
mix with sand, and keep in a cool place. If planted in 
the fall, they come up next spring; if in the spring, they 
should, if properly kept, come up the same season. 





Breachy Cows. — W. F. Humphrey, 
Poultney, Vt., asks how he may prevent a cow from 
breaking down and jumping over fences. Sometimes a 
board hung from the horns over the face will do it, But 
if the cow is an old one she is most likely i 
and the butcher would cure her of all her bad babite, 
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Wolf-Teeth im HMorses.—W. D. Harry, 
Rockwood, Ill., asks, What is the truth about wolf-teeth 
in horses—do horses go blind if they are not removed? 
—There are some well-authenticated cases of relief to the 
eyes of horses having followed the drawing of what are 
called the wolf-teeth, but it is very doubtful that the teeth 
caused the trouble. They may have indirectly been the 
occasion of inflammation, and no harm can follow their 
removal, if not occurring naturally, when the horse is 
five years old. That they produce blindness is an error. 


That Fruit-Wash.—If we were desirous 
that any writing of ours should live, we would put down 
something thoroughly absurd and nonsensical, for then 
we should be sure that it would be quoted every few 
years. An absurd tree-wash has a vitality that almost 
approaches immortality. The Country Gentleman has it 
this time through a correspondent. The wash is made 
by heating sal-soda until it becomes a dry powder, and 
then dissolving it in water. Will the Country Gentle- 
man, or any one else, please tell us what is the use of 
heating the sal-soda before dissolving? If a wash of 
sal-soda is desirable—and we do not doubt its utility— 
why heat it first? The merest novice in chemistry 
knows that all the heating to which we can possibly sub- 
ject sal-soda (carbonate of soda) will drive off nothing 
but water, which is immediately restored when a solu- 
tion is made. Caustic soda can not, like caustic Jime, be 
made from the carbonate bytany amount of heat. Then 
why publish such nonsense ? 





The Northern Pacific Railroad, 


This is one of the grand enterprises of our day, of so 
great interest not only to every American citizen, but to 
many millions in Europe, that it is worthy of the fre- 
quent attention of the press, and of the careful study of 
every one who would be up with the times. Let the 
reader open a map of the United States, and follow its 
general line from Lake Superior westward through Min- 
nesota, 252 miles (completed) from Duluth, on Lake Supe- 
rior, to the Red River ; thence 200 miles through Dakota 
to the Missouri River, near the entrance of the James 
River, where it meets the fleet of thirty or more steam- 
boats already plying the thousand miles of navigable 
waters of the Missouri above, up to Fort Benton in Mon- 
tana, which is less than 400 miles from the constant 
steam navigation of the Columbia River in Oregon. The 
cars, now running from Duluth west of the Red River, 
will next month reach the Missouri. From this point 
the line extends westward, 226 miles, to the crossing of 
the famous Yellowstone River in Montana, and thence 
on through an easy pass in the Rocky Mountains to Puget 
Sound on the Pacific, where track-laying eastward has 
already begun, with 65 miles about completed. We shall 
therefore have in October 517 miles of the road in opera- 
tion, or an average of about a mile a day since the work 
began, despite all the preliminary examinations, surveys, 
gathering of materials, and other preparations. The 
track-laying is now approaching the Missouri at the rate 
of two miles a day or more. So much for the progress 
of the work, which will undoubtedly be carried on with 
all rapidity consistent with due economy. 


In looking at the country traversed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, one must remember that the isothermal 
line (the line of equal temperatures) does not run with 
latitudinal lines—that is, directly east and west. Paris, 
in France, with the climate of Philadelphia, is about 200 
miles farther north than Montreal in Canada; while 
London is 15°, or a thousand miles, further north than 
New York, though subject to Jess of cold weather. The 
isothermal line running westward bends northward so 
much that Dakota and Montana are warmer than the 
northern New England States, while Washington Terri- 
tory averages in temperature about the same as New 
York State, we believe. 

The vast territory traversed by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is, from all accounts, generally well adapted to 
agriculture, and untold millions of industrious people, 
from all parts of our own country, and especially from 
the whole northern half of Europe, will soon occupy this 
domain. The alternate sections of land owned by the 
_ Railroad, on either side, along the portions already com- 

* or nearly so, amount to some 10,000,000 acres— 
‘twice the size of the State of Massachusetts—and, with 
@ wise enterprise, the Company is, affording excellent 

ilities to promote its settlement. A Land Department 
hed, and a Bureau of Immigration with agen- 
1 parts of this country and Europe. Large, 
at Reception Houses have been built and far- 

h of several principal points on the road, 
tary free homes for settlers and their 

d in selecting lands and preparing 
of eon are taken at 
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ten per cent premium in payment for lands. The sale of 
lands not only cancels the indebtedness of the Company, 
but builds up a local business which must soon render 
the road a good paying enterprise, aside from any through 
business to the Pacific coast. The country being devel- 
oped is so vast and so valuable, that the enterprise must 
continue for some time to come to occupy a large place 
in the public attention, and we will try to keep our read- 
ers informed of such items as are of public interest. 


National Swine-Breeders’ Convention. 


_-_-.— 
Report of Committee appointed to prepare Work for the 

Adjourned Convention to be held at Indianapolis, Ind., 

November th, 1872. 

The committee appointed by the National Swine- 
Breeders’ Convention, held at Cooper Union, May 14th, 
to name committees to prepare reports upon the history, 
characteristics, and a scale of points for the respective 
breeds of swine, and upon the question, ‘‘ What consti- 
tutes thorough-bred swine?” also to name the time and 
place for holding the adjourned meeting of the Conven- 
tion, respectfully report to the swine-breeders of 
America : 

1. The adjourned meeting will be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Wednesday, November 20th, 1872. 

2. It will consist of one delegate, at large, from each 
State, and of one delegate from each State for each breed 
of swine raised therein. 

3. These delegates shall be named by the State Swine- 
Breeders’ Associations where such organizations exist. 
Where they do not exist it is recommended that the 
Executive Committees of the respective State Agricul- 
tural Societies, or the State Boards of Agriculture, call 
Conventions of the Swine-Breeders of their respective 
States at the time and place of the State Fairs, for the 
purpose of naming delegates to this Convention. In the 
absence of any such call, the Committee recommend that 
the exhibitors and breeders of swine at the State Fairs 
meet, name, and accredit such delegates. In case any 
States neglect to do this, breeders from such States pre- 
sent at Indianapolis will be recognized and received as 
delegates, so far as is necessary to secure just representa- 
tion from each State. 

4. The Committee think it proper to assert that the 
gentlemen named on the following committees are 
selected from lists of names furnished and recommended 
by prominent swine-breeders in the different States and 
Canada, with a view to securing the most impartial 
representation upon said committees and the most care- 
fully and intelligently prepared reports upon the respec- 
tive breeds to be submitted to the Convention for 
its action. 

5. A circular letter was sent to the chairman of each of 
the committees named, asking whether he would accept 
the position and duty. Responses have not been re- 
ceived from all. Only two have declined, naming, how- 
ever, men who would act in their respective places, 
These names have been substituted. The near approach 
of the Fairs renders it impracticable to delay -this report 
longer in order to receive further responses. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that the members of the respective 
committees place themselves in communication with 
each other, and act as they may mutually agree—or that 
each member prepare a written report prior to the Con- 
vention, and mail it to Alexander Heron, Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture of Indiana, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

6. The Committee respectfully urge upon the swine- 
breeders of the country the importance to them of the 
work it is the object of this Convention to accomplish ; 
and that since it is to be a delegated and, in a sense, a 
legislative body, their representatives should be their 
best posted, most intelligent, and impartial breeders ; that 
if the work projected is well done, it will inaugurate a 
new era in swine-breeding, and help to protect both 
swine-breeders and buyers of swine in their mutual 
relations. 

%. The following are the Committees named to report 
upon ‘What Constitutes Thorough-bred Swine?” and 
upon the history, characteristics, and a scale of points 
for the respective breeds: 

On ‘What Constitutes Thorough-bred Swine ?*’—John 
P. Reynolds, Chicago, Ill.; Fred. Wm. Stone, Guelph, 
Ontario; 8. L. Goodale, Augusta, Me. 

On Berkshires.—A. B. Allen, P. O. Box 876, New York 
City ; J. T. Hudson, Kansas City, Mo. ; Daniel McMillan, 
Xenia, O. 

On Improved Cheshires, or ‘Jefferson Co.’’—C.V. Maxon, 
Adams, N. Y.; J. H. Sanders, Sigourney, Iowa; J. J. De 
Forest, Duanesburg, N. Y. 

On Chester Whites.—Thomas Wood, Doe Run, Pa.; 
Dr. Calvin Cutter, Warren, Mass.; W. W. Thrasher, 
Groves, Ind. 

On Essex.—Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. A. C. 











et 
Stephenson, Greencastle, Ind.; George Roach, Hami)- 
ton, Ontario. 

On Neapolitan.—M. W. Philips, Memphis, Tenn, : ; F.D. 
Curtis, Charlton, Saratoga Co., N. ¥Y.; Mason C, Weld, 
Closter, N. J. 

On Magie or Poland-China.—Join M. Millikin, Hamil. 
ton, Ohio; Rankin Baldridge, Hagerstown, Ind. : ; Shepard 
(of ‘Shepard & Alexander), Charleston, Il, > 

On New Jersey Reds.—David M. Brown, Windsor, 
N. J.; David Petit, Salem, N. J.; John ©. Tatum, 
Woodbury, N. J. 

On Suffolks and Other Small White English Breeds — 
John Wentworth, Chicago, Ill. ; John Snell, Edmondton, 
Ont. ; T. L. Harrison, Moreley, N. Zs 

On Yorkshire and Other Large White English Breeds.— 
0. P. Cobb, Aurora, Ind.; James Brodie, Rural Hill, 
N. Y.; M. H. Cochrane, Compton, Quebec. 

On Victorias. —Charles Leland, Albany, N. Y.; w..g, 
King, Minneapolis, Minn.; George §S. Lounsbury, 
Aiken, S. C. 

Any inquiries with reference to this Convention or 
the Committees may be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Committee, Cuas. D. Braepon, 5 Beekman street, 


New York City, tsher Sie 

ART, 
M.C. Wetp, ° 
Frank D. Lonre, 


Committee 
L. A. CHa 


Prize Shorthorns, 

At the last fair of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society there were some notably fine 
Shorthorns exhibited. Our artist who was in 
attendance upon the fair made sketches of 
several of the prize-winning animals, three of 
which are given in the engraving upon our front 
page. The two heifers presented in the upper 
part of the engraving were shown by Messrs, 
Walcott & Campbell, of York Mills, N. Y., and 
well sustain the reputation of the celebrated 
herds of these gentlemen. These animals were 
justly admired by lovers of fine stock, and, if 
we mistake not, the lower of the two has been 
sold at a large price for shipment to England. 
The bull in the lower part of the picture is 
“Treble Gloster,” 7331, the property of Geo. 
Butts, Esq., Manlius, N. Y., by whom it was 
reared. This bull is considered as a remark- 
able result of in-and-in breeding. It was calved 
March 3ist, 1867, got by Apricot’s Gloster, 
2500—out of Spring Beauty, by Apricot’s Glos- 
ter, 2500—Silkie, by Apricot’s Gloster, 2500—as 
we are informed by the printed pedigree. It 
will be seen that this bull can find his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather in the same 
animal. He took the first prize for Short- 
horn bulls against considerable competition, 
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Jersey Cattle, and Scales of Points, 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM, 
(Secretary of the American Jersey Cattle Club.) 


The article from the London Field in the 
July Agriculturist suggests several questions 
which it will be well for intelligent breeders to 
consider with care, 

The American Jersey Cattle Club recently 
appointed a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject of a Scale of Points applicable to this 
breed. The chairman of the Committee (Mr. 
J. Milton Mackie, of Great Barrington, Mass.) 
made at the April meeting of the Club an ela- 
borate report on the subject, in which he sub- 
mitted a scale founded on an entirely different 
basis from that in use in the Island of Jersey. 
This is now before the Club for discussion, and 
may or may not be adopted at the next annual 
meeting. In the mean time it has no more force 
than any other expression of opinion, and no 
one will be more glad than Mr. Mackie himself 
to have it intelligently criticised. The scale 
adopted by the Society in the Island of Jersey 
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is given in the article above referred to. That 
suggested by Mr. Mackie is (for cows) as follows: 


SCALE OF POINTS. 
cows AND HEIFERS. 

Points. Counts 
1. Head, smail, fine, and rather long...........-+++++ 4 
2. Face, dished, broad between the eyes, and narrow 

between the horns, with receding forehead. .... 3 
3. Cheek, small............ecerereeecceececeeesceees 1 
4. Throat, clean... ......2. cccccccccenccecccescoece 2 
5. Muzzle, encircled by a light color.............-+++ 2 
6. Nostrils, high and open.............-se0+ e-cseees 1 
%. Horns, small, smooth, crumpled, tapering, yellow 

at the base and black at the tip................ 6 

De POMIG GHIAT o S ic elcce cc ces cree geccdeetsbebepedess 2 
9. Ears, of a deep orange color within............... 5 

10. Eyes, full and placid ...........cecseecceecesceees 2 


11. Neck, rather long, straight, thin, fine at junction 
with the head, and placed lightly on the 
POU co Seis ccd bac tistncccccecesagps ccSe54 6 


RON I sence cscead cotede cle Sh eFeveredee 3 
13. Withers, thin, and not too high..........  .....6. 2 
14. Barrel, hooped, broad, and deep...............+++ 10 
15. Well-ribbed, having but little space between the 
BRAG TID ONG CNG TID. 6. ocdicmeccscsnseces sees eee 1 
16. Back, straight from the withers to the top of 
MONE an. coed so Ol clnseey edcvemnae se Seuss, acnat 3 
17. Back, straight from the top of the hip to the setting 
on of the tail; and the tail at right angles with 
RUF ORS oes o sticvoneh.ocenennes omer ass sume ae 2 
18. Hips, of good width between..............-..0005 3 
19. Hips, long from point to end of haunch-bone..... 2 
WR RN 25 he's ois ide die ch viesd SS ae cow ee Rie’ 3 
21, Tail, hanging down to hocks, with switch reaching 
SE II 55 csins 5 6hs 08% once pscowae sel wieceseby 2 
22, Hide, thin and movable, but not too loose......... By 
23. Hide, covered with fine soft hair.................. 6 
24. Hide, of a deep orange color where the hair is 
95 Sg nic Sve dec bite Shien. tds =. hie oe vod 8 CA aS 6 
25. Fore-legs, short, straight, and fine.............++- 8 
26. Fore-arm, swelling, and full above the knee....... 1 
21. Hind-quarters, from the hock to the point of the 
rump, long, rather straight, and thin........... 3 
28. Hind-legs, short, straight, and rather fine......... 2 
29. Hind-legs, squarely placed, not too close together, 
and not to cross in walking.............seseee0 2 
BW) ROUND MMII. Coo cscscccc secs cco cctcccocsepectotees 1 
31. Udder, full in form—4é. ¢., well in line with the belly, 
ONE NOE DOGG. 6005s so0Fied. ede nctdcsasoccs seandoe 25 
82. Udder, well up behind, and not fleshy........... .. 
33. Teats, large, squarely placed, and wide apart...... 25 
31. Milk-veins, very prominent,............0-. seeeees 25 
2%. Escutcheon, or milk-mirror, high and broad...... 100 
96. Size, medium. ........cccccec-coccccessvcerseccvece 1 
37. Disposition, quiet and good-natured.............. 5 
3B. Condition, medinm........cccccccccccececcscvcees 1 
PORIOCU ON 655 5 o's oia 5 cciie as Se ccnsenspaanceonss 300 


The elaborate argument with which this 
schedule was submitted may be thus condensed : 
The present scale is defective, because it gives 
the same value to minor as to greater points, so 
that the nostrils or the tail may carry the day 
over the udder, a worthless cow being judged 
finer than a good one simply because she is 
prettier. The only way to remedy this fatal 
defect seems to be to construct a scale in which 
the relative values of the most important points 
shall be expressed by high numbers, and the 
values of the less important by lower ones. We 
know of no more correct principle than the 
adage, “Udder means dairy cow.” If this be so, 
we may safely express the total values of the 
lacteal organs by the same number we fix upon 
for the values of the minor points (100). We 
thereby protect the lacteal organs from being 
outweighed in the scale by the less important 
organs—as they are in the scale of the Jersey 
Society. What number shall be assigned to the 
escutcheon, or milk-mirror? The only princi- 
ple by which we can be rightly guided is, we 
think, this: The escutcheon shows, as in a glass, 
the milk-giving capacity of the cow. Its signifi- 
cance can not be truly expressed by the same 
number that is used to denote the value of a 
single one of the lacteal organs. It requires for 
its expression the sum total of the values of all 
the lacteal organs. If these be denoted by 100, 
that is the proper number to express the escut- 








cheon. Let us give the escutcheon the place of 
honor which its significance deserves. We ar- 
rive thus at a Scale of Points in which perfec- 
tion is indicated by 300—minor points counting 
100, the lacteal points 100, and the escutcheon 
100. Our knowledge of the value of the differ- 
ent points of an animal is not sufficient to en- 
able us to express them with scientific aceuracy. 
The most we can do is to frame a scale of com- 
parative numbers which shall prove convenient 
and useful in judging of the value of animals. 
We can not wait for science to inform us of the 
exact worth of the head compared with the tail, 
but must accept such rules of judging as our 
present imperfect knowledge can give us. 

In discussing the relative merits of these two 
standards by which to judge the breed, we find 
that the Jersey scale has the advantage of pre- 
cedence; that it expresses the points of charac- 
ter under which these cattle in their native 
home have been greatly improved; and that it 
is of questionable promise to attempt to change 
a system which has produced such decided good 
results. Mr. Mackie’s scale, on the other hand, 
while it has the disadvantage of being novel, 
applies its standard of excellence most empha- 
tically to what we may justly consider the more 
essential qualities of any dairy animal. Without 
disregarding those points which give their orna- 
mental value to the Jerseys, it subordinates 
them to the milking characteristics. The mo- 
tive with which this is attempted no sensible 
farmer will question. The manner in which 
the motive is carried out meets with opposition 
from men whose judgment is worthy of much 
consideration. In my'position as Secretary of 
the Jersey Club, Ihave received many letters on 
all sides of the subject, and nave thus been led 
to give it more consideration than I otherwise 
should have done. : 

It is stated on one hand that the escutcheon 
or milk-mirror is an ¢gnis fatuus—a chimerical 
creation—and a pack of nonsense; and, on the 
other, that except for the improvement of beef 
cattle any Scale of Points is worse than useless, 
because it must tend to encourage the develop- 
ment of the body rather than of the milk-produc- 
ing tendency, and that the only standard should 
be a record of the yield of milk or butter. They 
are not few who claim that, as the Jersey breed 
has been brought to its present development by 
the aid of the existing Scale of Points, it would 
be extreme presumption for us (who know the 
breed only by adoption) to attempt to set it aside 
and raise a standard of our own. 

The friends of the new scheme meet these ob- 
jections thus: If the theory of the escutcheon 
is not a correct one, Guenon, its discoverer, 
must have had a superhuman insight into the 
character of the cows he examined, for in hun- 
dreds of test cases he gave an account of the 
amount of produce, the quality of the milk, and 
the duration of the flow during pregnancy, 
which agreed in all essential points with the 
statements of the owners, who were examined 
apart from him. Furthermore, it is claimed. 
that his system is a real system, and capable of 
being taught to others, because in the trials 
which resulted in its approval by the French 
agricultural societies, he and his brother exam- 
ined the same animals separately, and their esti- 
mates concerning them tallied exactly with each 
other, and with the records previously furnished 
by the owners. This system is not generally 
accepted in all its details, but very many, if 
not most, of the most skillful dairymen in this 
country and in Europe do pay much attention 
to its general features in buying and selling 
dairy cattle—believing the escutcheon to be a 





valuable if not an unmistakable indication of 
milking tendency. It is not unlikely that those 
who object most strongly to the escutcheon, do- 
so from lack of knowledge concerning it. 
Guenon did not claim that he who runs may 
read its record, only that it bears a record 
which he who understands the handwriting 
may decipher. 

Concerning the necessary tendency of any 
Scale of Points to foster only the beef and fat- 
forming tendency, it is claimed (and with reason) _ 
that it depends entirely on what the scale is, 
If we say that no cow shall be considered per- 
fect unless we can hang a hat on her hips, 
surely it can not be claimed that our standard 
tends to develop beefiness, and so it is with 
every point that comes under consideration; if 
we give value to allof the features that indicate 
great butter-making capacity, and to all that 
directly oppose the beef-producing quality, we 
shall encourage the development of a race emi- 
nently fitted for the dairy. If prizes are to be 
awarded according to the records of perform- 
ance at the milk-pail or churn, who shall verify 
the records? The premiums would go to those 
who had the largest yield of brag and dishon- 
esty in their milkers. We can not know whose 
figures are true and whose untrue, and we must 
judge of the cow by her pedigree, and by what 
we can Jearn from a personal examination of 
her. In order that we may judge wisely and 
fairly, we must have a judicious and an invari- 
able standard or Scale of Points. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Ogden Farm Papers.—No. $2, 

Inquiries are still made about the details of 
the “deep-can system,” most of which are fully 
answered by previous papers of this series, and 
it would be unfair to old readers to oecupy 
space with their repetition, The recent hot 
weather, however (hotter than Newport has 
often known), has given us a better opportunity 
of testing the plan than we have had before. 
For two or three weeks we had by spells in- 
tense heat, high winds, thick fogs, heavy thun- 
der-storms, chilly nights, and, in fact, every vari- 
ety of weather of which an American summer 
is capable. In all this time, our butter was ab- 
solutely uniform in quality, and as good as it is 
possible for butter to be. 

The secret of this uniformity (which under 
the common system of setting milk in shallow 
pans on shelves would have been impossible in 
such weather) was that the milk was kept at a 
uniform temperature. The surface exposed to 
the air was very small, and the milk took its 
temperature from the water in which the cans 
were immersed. This water (pumped up by a 
windmill from a well 1,000 feet distant, and 
conveyed through wooden pipes three feet under 
ground) was not perceptibly affected by the 
heat of the atmosphere. It varied but little 
from 58°. 

We hope to secure the same advantage in 
winter by heating the tank-room sufficiently to 
prevent the water from becoming too cold— 
which it occasionally did during the past win- 
ter—and by heating also the room in which the 
skimming, churning, and butter-working are 
done. To effect this heating by the use of com- 
mon stoves would involve the necessity of keep- 
ing up two fires, and the certainty of comer 
ally having .the air tainted by coal-gas. * 
plan decided on is to build a small hot-water 
furnace in an outer apartment, and to carry the 
water-pipes around each of the two rooms. 
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This will enable us to keep up a moderate heat 
with the least expenditure of labor, and with 
the total exclusion of the smoke and gas of the 
fire. The cost of construction will not exceed 
the value of two weeks’ product, and the ex- 
pense for fuel will not exceed two cents per 
pound on the amount of butter made. Iam 
confident that my customers will cheerfully pay 
ten cents per pound extra for the certainty of 
ahoays having their butter of first quality, while 
the new customers that the increased capacity 
of the dairy will require will be much more 
readily secured. 

A neighbor, who also keeps Jersey cattle, re- 
cently bewailed his inability to get my prices, 
and ascribed his failure to the fact that he could 
not advertise his butter and “ write it up” as I do. 
The reply to this was that my butter is never ad- 
vertised at all, and that it is only “written up” 
in these Ogden Farm Papers, which, so far as I 
know and believe, are never seen by a single 
one of those who buy the butter. “Good wine 
needs no bush,” and good butter is equally suc- 
cessful in making its own way. The reason 
why “O. F.” butter sells for a better price than 
common butter is that it ¢s better—made’ from 
the milk of better cows, by a better system, and 
(to give Frau Haubrich her well-earned share 
of the credit) by a better butter-maker. Any 
other farmer who will use the same. means 
that we do will achieve a corresponding suc- 
cess; until so many of them do it as to make 
the supply of good butter equal to the demand 
for it—and that will not be in our day. 





In an article in this number on Earth-Closet 
Manure I have alluded to the question of 
fallows—the “pet idea” of my friend who 
“Walks and Talks on the Farm.” I shall not 
have the temerity to oppose any recommenda- 
tion of so good a farmer as he is, especially 
when he is sustained by the recorded experience 
of many generations of good farmers who have 
preceded him, notably by Jethro Tull, who be- 
lieved that the frequent and thorough stirring 
of the soil might be made to do away with the 
necessity for manure. At the same time, Dr. 
Voelcker’s statement concerning the small 
amount of ammonia found in earth which had 
passed five times through the closet, confirms a 
suspicion that I have long had, and for which I 
have found some authority in my reading, that 
loose, dry earth (loose enough and dry enough 
to admit air freely into its pores) is a destroyer 
of the ammoniacal products of the decomposi- 
tion of organic matter. Or, to be more precise, 
the air is the destroyer, and the earth condenses 
or concentrates the air, and makes it more 
rapidly active. 

Investigations made in England with a view 
to determining the value .of .sewage-water as 
manure, and others to decide on its contaminat- 
ing influence when mixed with the water of 
rivers, have shown that under the condition of 
exposure to the air to which the movement of 
the water subjects it, its organic impurities are 
after a certain distance traveled entirely anni- 
hilated. Not only are the original compounds 
of the sewage destroyed, but the resultant im- 
purities of their decomposition, and even the 

ammonia, etc., into which these are finally re- 
solved, are utterly consumed (or withdrawn) by 
. air after a certain amount of exposure, so 
t the water becomes safe to drink, and use- 
This effect is ascribed to the 
oxygen of the air, which con- 
orable circumstances, all or- 








volumes of foul gases is in like manner ascribed 
to the fact (or to the supposition) that it con- 
denses within its pores much oxygen (or active 
ozone), which there exists under circumstances 
favorable to its powerful and repeated action— 
destroying and dissipating (not storing up) the 
products of organic decomposition with which 
it comes in contact. It:seems’to act like a mill, 
grinding all the foul grist it can receive, and 
ever ready for more. 

In liké manner, but in less degree, the earth 
used in am earth-closet does not store up all the 
ammonia that the decomposition of urine and 
‘solid feces supplies to it, but aids in its destruc- 
tion and dissipation. Dr. Voelcker seems to 


have demonstrated the fact that a mass of dry 


earth, in the loosened condition in which it is 
used in the closet, is a poor storehouse for the 
ammoniacal parts of manure. 

If this is true, then the same property of 
éarth should exist in the soil of a cultivated 
field. Lying in a compact bed, it may retain 
animal manure indefinitely. Plowed and coy- 
ered with a crop, it may be able to carry the 
decomposition of effete organic matter only to 
the point of preparing it for use before it is 
taken up by the roots of the crop. But in the 
naked fallow, which is opened to the admission 
of air to the fullest possible extent, I see. no 
reason why the destructive conditions of the 
earth-closet manure should not be present in 
the most active degree. I have heard farmers 
say, “That land has been plowed to death; 
the manure has all been burned out of it,” and 
I think the above possible explanation of the 
destructive action of disinfectants accounts in a 
way for the injury.to which they refer. 

There is no doubt that the naked fallow sys- 
tem—the fine comminution of the soil—is very 
beneficial in developing the latent mineral 
sources of fertility. That it does not lead to 
the dissipation of its organic sources of fertility 
we can hardly believe. This is not to be taken 
as a conclusive argument against fallows, only 
as a suggestion about them. They offer an ex- 
cellent means for destroying weeds, and if these 
are allowed to grow nearly to maturity (flower- 
ing) before being plowed under, they secure a 
large and valuable addition of organic matter 
(green manuring). 

If thesuggestion made constitutes a real ob- 
jection, it is one which will have more weight 
with those who adhere more strongly to the 
modern English idea of the supremacy of nitro- 
gen in manure, than to the “mineral theory ” of 
Liebig, which is still not without its defenders. 
My knowledge of the subject is not sufficient to 
give especial weight to my opinion that the fun- 
damental and permanent fertility of the soil de- 
pends mainly on its mineral wealth, and but 
slightly .on its: content of nitrogen, and that, 
therefore, we shall be better off in the long run 
if we develop tlie mineral element even to the 


‘sacrifice of: the amimonia.: At the same time, I 


would hold very tenaciously to the:crude organic 
matter on whicly the fertilé physical condition 
of, the’soil (and the chemical condition tdo). so: 
largely depends, and my fallows should always‘ 
be “green fallows.” Rag-weed or some other 
rapid grower should carry into the furrow a 
good supply of organic matter at each plowing. 


My relations with the Island of Jersey have 
brought me acquainted with a work on “The 
Varieties, Properties, and Classification of 
Wheat,” written by Col. Le Couteur, who has 
long been known as a leading authority on Jer- 





sey cattle, This work on wheat contains the 





—_. 
results of thirty-five years of careful experi. 
ment and study in connection with the growth 
of wheat ona large scale and in experimental] 
beds—results which can not fail to be of the 
greatest value to all practical cultivators of the 
great cereal. I call attention to it in this way 
because it is not a work that is likely to be re. 
produced for the American market, and many 
of the readers of the Agriculturist may be jn- 
terested to know of it. It has determined me 
to attempt the cultivation of some suitable yarj 
ety of wheat at Ogden Farm, although it jg 
accepted by my neighbors as a fixed law that 
on the Island of Rhode Island, with its open 
winters and high winds, it is impossible to grow 
it at all. Col. Le Couteur’s work encourages 
me to think that I may find a variety that, on 
our excellent wheat soil, will withstand our up- 
favorable climate. Whether its cultivation wij] 
pay, even if it is successful, is yet to be proven, 
but the chances are worth the trial. 


Water Running into an Underdrain, 


——_e-——_ 


A subscriber to the American Agriculturist 
in Ulster Co. N. Y., writes: “I have a large 
ditch into. which empty two or three: springs, 
which form quite a large stream at some seasons 
of the year. It starts from a farm above me, and 
flows through 20 rods of my land. I want to 
cover it up. How shall I manage to run it no 
further up than my line, and yet not have it 
fill in at the head? I also want to have my 
branch underdrains to flow into it.” 

There is no difficulty in regard to the side 
underdrains discharging into the main covered 
drain, provided the main drain has sufficient 
capacity to carry off all the water. The real 
difficulty in the case is the water flowing from 
the open ditch into the covered drain. It is apt 
to carry sticks, weeds, grass, etc., into the drain, 
and stop itup. We have on our own farm a 
covered drain, four to five feet deep, and over 
one hundred rods long, Jaid with five-inch tiles 
at the upper end, and towards the lower end 
we have two five-inch tiles to carry off the in- 
creased. yolume of water that is discharged from 
the lateral drains, At the upper end there is 
more or less water coming from a ditch on the 
side of the highway which flows into this main 
underdrain, and the plan we adopted was this: 
For about eight or ten feet from the open ditch 
at the upper end of the underdrain, we cut the 
underdrain three or four feet wider and deeper 
than the other portion of the underdrain, and 
filled it in with stones up to the surface. These 
stones act as a kind of filter. The object of 
making it deeper than the tiles is to allow any , 
sediment that may be in the water flowing from 
the open drain to settle. If our correspondent 
will adopt this plan, and-do the work thoroughly, 
we apprehend he will experience no trouble 
from his underdrain filling up. On Mr. John 
Johnston’s farm, which consists of high rolling 
land, and on which he has Jaid over fifty miles 
of underdrains, there are several places where 
a considerable body of surface water at certain 
seasons of the year flows into the underdrains 
from the highway, and the plan he adopted is 
substantially the same as the one described. 
above. The drains have been laid. for over 
twenty years, and none of them havo ever, 
stopped up, except one where the roots of an 
elm-tree grew into and choked up one of the 
tiles. There has been no trouble with the sur- 





face water flowing into the tiles from the road. 
The stone-filters exclude leaves and other mat 
ter suspended in the surface water. 
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The White Dorkings. 
—e-—— 

Some twenty years ago, more or less, when 
the memorable “ hen fever” was on, the Dork- 
ings were among the prime favorites. At that 
time, the now popular Asiatic breeds were 
scarcely known, save in 
the gigantic, grotesque, 
and altogether useless 
Shanghae. There are 
Gray, Fawn-colored, and 
even Black Dorkings, but 
these are all believed to 
have been produced by the 
crossing of the original 
White Dorking upon other 
breeds. How the Dork- 
ings originated is not 
known, but all poultry 
authorities agree that they 
are a very old English 
breed, and that the stand- 
ard plumage is white. 
The pure Dorkings are 
ofa clear white, or it may 
be a slight cream-color 
throughout, the legs white, 
with perhaps a rosy 
tinge, and a rose comb, 
broad at the front, ending 
witha raised point behind, 
and no depression in the 
enter. The breed in 
whatever color presents 
the extra or fifih toe, and 
in well-bred fowls this does 
not appear as 2 monstrosity, but is perfectly de- 
veloped. The Dorkings are good layers when 
young, but not good winter layers, The great 
merit of the breed consists in the quality of the 
flesh. As atable bird the Dorking is excellent. 


Belted Kingfisher.—(Ceryle <Alcyon, Boie.) 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 





The design of much of classic mythology 
seems to have been to account for the appear- 
ance of favorite 
animals upon the 
earth. Prominent 


one of the most 
beautiful, is the 
touching story of 
Alcyone, the fond 
wife, who, await- 
ing the return of 
her husband from 
his long voyage, 
one day beholds 
his dead body toss- 
ing in the surf. 
Overwhelmed 
with grief, she 
springs to catch 
him from the sea, 
but ere she touches 
the water she is 
changed into a 
Kingfisher, and 
with her husband, 
alike transformed, 
she glides away 
over the billows. 
Many a time after 
were they seen resting upon old Ocean’s 
bosom, and whatever the violence of the storm, 
around their nest the sea was ever tranquil. 
What wonder that the mariners protected 








and venerated Alcyone, the Kingfisher! 
But for these old fables we have no room. 
Over the winds and waves the humble King- 
fisher of our day has no control. Its nest is 
neither constructed of glue nor fish-bones, nor 
is it thrown on the surface of the water to float 





THE BELTED KING-FISHER.—(Ceryle Alcyon.) 


about with its proprietor at random, but is 
snugly secured from the winds and the weather 
in the recesses of the earth. Nor, as of old, do 
even the most illiterate of our rustics or seamen 
believe its head or feathers a charm for love, a 
protection against witchcraft, or a security for 
fair weather. ‘‘It is neither venerated like the 
Kingfishers. of the Society Isles, nor dreaded 
like those of some other countries; but is con- 
sidered merely as a bird that feeds of fish, is 
generally fat, relished by some as good eating, 
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WHITE DORKINGS—ROSE COMB. 


and is now and then exposed for sale in our 
markets,” 


The Belted Kingfisher is one of two of its 


kind in North America, but the family has many 












representatives elsewhere, particularly in Aus- 
tralia, where a common variety, styled by 
the colonists the “Laughing Jackass,” makes 
the woods ring with his hoarse cachinations. 

Our friend ranges all over the United States, 
from the Rio Grande to Labrador, and probably 
inhabits the Bahamas. 
In the northern portions 
of the Union he is migra- 
tory, flying away to the 
South on the approach 
of wiuter, and returning 
‘by easy stages in the 
Spring as fast as the ice 
thaws in the rivers. Yet 
they do not altogether 
follow the river-courses, 
but often fly straight 
across the country thirty 
or forty miles, their flight 
consisting of a series of 
six or seven slopes, fol- 
lowed by a long slide ‘on 
motionless wings. Thus 
progressing, they reach 
us by the first of April in 
ordinary seasons, and lose 
but little time before pair- 
ing. A mate is soon 
found, and together they 
seek out a soft, steep bank, 
at the base of which is a 
meadow brook or larger. 
stream. They ask but two 
conditions—that the earth’ 
be easily worked, and thaf 
water benear. In sucha spot they dig a straight, 
sometimes winding hole, three or four inches itr 
diameter, and from two to ten feet in depth, 
near the enlarged extremity of which a little 
carpeting of loose grass and feathers constitutes 
their nest. The eggs are usually six in number, 
nearly round, and of a most beautiful whiteness. 

The Kingfisher ranks among the most bril- 
liant of our birds, though his great head, short 
wings, stumpy tail, and little sparrow-like feet 
are sadly out of symmetry in their proportions. 
We all know him, 
with his high, 
brave crest, blue 
coat, and chestnut 
vest, and admire 
him, too, as he 
shakes the glisten- 
ing drops from his 
plumage, and looks 
sharply down from 
some high syéa- 


= _more,"r y for ®* 
Fig ict. ee 


10w sharply he 
= glances, and woe 
- to the  luckless 
fish who swims 
under the range 
of his piercing 
eye! There! he 
sees one. And 
down he goes with 
a swift, circular 
plunge. Splash! 
into the water. 
_Ah! hehas it. But 
the shining scales 
glitter but an in- 
stant before they are gulped down, and he is 
eager for another. Mill-dams and cataracts are 
favorite resorts of the Kingfisher, and hereyou- 
may see him in some out-of-the-way place, be- 
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neath the shade of the gray alders, sitting mo- 
tionless as a statue upon a branch that projects 
over the stream, or catch his rattling note as-he 
scuds along the surface of the water to some 
distant point. 

I have not pointed out any practical utility in 
his character. Yet what need of it, if he min- 


_isters to our pleasure and teaches us to more 


closely observe and better love all the birds? 


a 
ns 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 105. 


—o— 


We finished haying this morning, July 18th, 
ani shall commence cutting wheat to-morrow. 
There is a good deal of grass yet uncut, and it 
will haye to stand until after wheat harvest. 
We have had “catching” weather in this sec- 
tion, and haying has been slow and tedious. I 
was determined to get my hay out of the way 





before we commenced cutting wheat. I started’ 


two mowing-machines, and kept them going 
without regard to the weather. I cut all one 
uay in the rain, and the next morning it rained 
again, and) Ff still kept on cutting. I tried to 
keep up my courage, but must confess that my 
faith commenced to waver. By ten o’clock the 
rain ceased, the sun came out, and there was a 
good drying wind, and we got all that was cut 
the previous day into cock, and the next day we 
drew in twenty-two acres of hay. It was not 
injured in the least. 

Clover: can not well be cut while wet, but 
timothy can be cut in the rain just as well as 
when dry. The Deacon came up to congratu- 
late me. He is one of the cautious kind, and 
only cuts down a few acres at a time, and then 
stops the machine until he has got itallin. The 
result is he is not yet through haying, and what 
he has got in is in no better condition than 
mine. ‘“ But you have a large force,” he says; 
while in point of fact [have no more men in 
proportion to the amount of hay than the Dea- 
conhas. In fact notso many. The only reason 
why I am ahead of the Deacon is because I re- 
garded not the clouds. My theory is that so 
long as the grass is green rain does not hurt it. 
But whenever it is partially cured, then rain or 
dew is very injurious. If because it rains to-day 
it is less likely to rain to-morrow, it is better to 
cut in the rain, and get everything ready to put 
all hands to curing and getting in the hay to- 
morrow—or at any rate to get it into cock. 

A tedding-machine is a grand implement for 
meadow or timothy hay, and may also be used 
to great advantage in a field of early-cut clover 
that is full of sap. We have the best climate 
in the world for curing hay, and our imple- 
ments are about as nearly perfect as we can 
hope to get them. It is difficult to see how our 
mowers can be improved, unless it is in harden- 
ing and strengthening the parts most liable to 
wear out and break. “My land is pretty rough 
and stony, but we did not break or injure a sin- 
gle thing about the machines this season. 
When I think of how much trouble we had 
with our old machine eight or ten years ago, I 
have a gratifying realization of the great im- 
provements that have been gradually effected. 
What we want to do now is to grow larger and 
better crops of hay. 


I have just read with much interest a paper 
in the last Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England on the Management of 
Grass Land, by H. 8S. Thompson, of Kirby Hall, 
Yorkshire. I do not know that it presents any- 
thing especially new, but as I grow older new 





things have less attraction for me. I like to see 
old truths presented in a new light, and illus- 
trated and enforced by practical experience. I 
never get tired of reading about a wet farm that 
has been drained, or a foul farm that has been 
cleaned, or a run-down farm that has been 
brought to a high state of fertility. Such ac- 
counts are always interesting and always useful. 
They encourage us to go ahead with our own 
farm improvements. We need line upon line 
and example after example. We need to have 
our faith in good farming strengthened. It does 
one a great deal of good to get a splendid crop, 
or even to hear of others getting it by the same 
processes that we are adopting. WhenI puta 
five-inch-pipe drain through the old swale in 
the corner adjoining the Deacon’s west line, 
where we used to have a foot of water in June, 
I felt sure that it would “knock the bottom 
out” of the pond and give me good land, but it 
was none tlie less pleasant to see the water soak 
rapidly away, and the dry land appear early in 
the spring. And now when I stand by the 
fence that divides the two fields, and see forty 
bushels of Diehl wheat per acre on the old 
swale on the one side the fence, and a crop that 
will not yield eight bushels per acre on the 
other, I know there is nothing “new” in all 
this, but it is none the less encouraging and gra- 
tifying for all that. It is a result which all ex- 
perience and observation would lead one to ex- 
pect, but it is very pleasant and profitable to see 
it with one’s own eyes. 


There is one phrase in Mr. Thompson’s essay 
that is new to me. . When speakiag of top- 
dressing grass land with barn-yard or artificial 
manures, he calls them “tillage” or “tillages.” 
“All tillage,” he says, “should be applied to 
strong land pastures early in winter.” ... “If 
the application of tillage be delayed until March 
or April, and a droughty spring follows, the 
application loses a great part of its effect for 
that season.” [I like this use of the word. Itis 
very significant. It is a recognition of: the fact 
that tillafe is manure and manure is tillage. 
In other words, that plowing and working the 
land is, in a certain sense, equivalent to manur- 
ing it, and on the other hand that manuring the 
land is equivalent to working it. 

In England, summer-fallowing as a means of 
enriching land has been pretty well abandoned. 
Land is high, and meat in great demand, and it 
pays better to keep a large amount of stock, 
aud buy American oil-cake, cotton-seed cake, 
and corn to feed out, and make a great quan- 
tity of rich manure, than to adopt the slow 
method of enriching the land by fallowing. 
They have also another advantage over us. 
They can buy artificial manure’ at something 
like what they are worth. The time will come 
when we can do so here, and then we shall use 
them in enornious quantities. Mr. Thompson’s 
favorite “tillage” for grass land is 1 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda, 2 cwt. mineral superphosphate, 
and 3 cwt. of kainit per acre. These manures 
cost about $10 per acre. For mowing. land, he 
would increase the quantity of nitrate to 14 cwt. 
per acre. 

Almost all English writers who. have. visited 
this country seem to be struck with the. poor, 
brown, weedy, burnt-up look of our pastures. 
Ihave always believed that we can raise just 
as good grass here as in England. Who can 
doubt that we could if we should top-dress a 
field of good pasture land, with ten or fifteen 
tons of well-rotted barn-yard manure per acre, 
and then feed off the grass to sheep which are 
allowed one pound of oil-cake each per day? 





Then late in the fall sow $10 worth of artificial 
manures per acre. The next fall top-dresg 
again with barn-yard manure, and the next year 
repeat the artificial manures, and in the mean 
time feed off the grass with sheep eating cake 
or grain. If we took pains to mow down the 
weeds and coarse tufty grass, and harrowed and 
sowed a little grass seed occasionally, can any 
one doubt that we should have just as good a 
pasture as they have in England? I believe we 
should have better. Whether it would pay or: 
not is a question I have not now time to angwer,. 
But I believe there are thousands of farms on: 
which some such a system would prove very 
profitable. 

The great defect with our permanent pastures 
now is that at the season of the year when we 
need the most-grass we have the least. The 
pastures dry up and fail us at the critical point, 
We can afford to pay liberally for means to 
avoid this difficulty, and it is certain that top. 
dressing with manure will go far to prevent 
pastures from drying up durivg even our 
severest drouths. 


A miller who resides in one of the dairy dis- 
tricts tells me that the farmers are buying more 
and more corn-meal and bran every year to feed 
their cows. They feed it not only in winter 
and spring, but during the summer and autumn 
while the cows are at grass. I was exceedingly 
glad to hearit. It is a very encouraging sign 
of agricultural improvement. I have thought 
for some time that the dairymen were improving 
faster than the grain-growing farmers. The 
cheese-factory system, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, proves a great stimulus to liberal feeding, 
I thought that rich food would give rich milk, 
and that if the factory paid a uniform price per 
quart there would be far less encouragement to 
produce rich milk by liberal feeding than if the 
milk was made into cheese and butter at home, 
T am glad to learn that such is not the case, 
The milk is weighed every day, and a farmer 
soon finds out whether his cows are giving less 
or more milk'than those of his neighbors. IfT 


were 2 dairyman, I should not only feed all the» 


grain and bran I ¢ould afford to buy, but I 
should keep axgharp lookout to see if a few 
tons of artificial Wiaure could not sometimes 
be obtained at reasonable rates. Kainit (sul- 
phate of potash) and nitrate of soda ought to 
be sold here for about the same price as in Eng- 
land, and I do not see why mineral superphos- 
phate (from the Charleston phosphates) can not 
be manufactured at such a price that we can 
afford to use it. 


The Blood Manure I put on my wheat last 
fall I have no doubt paid me well. But I have 
not yet thrashed. The wheat generally is mis- 
erable. Much of it was thin on the ground, 
full of weeds, late, rusty, and badly damaged 
by the midge. 

But I must say no more about our failures. I 
have thought many times of the remark ymade 
by one of my correspondents, that, “judging 
from ‘Walks and Talks,’ you must live in a 
poor neighborhood”! Itisnotso. I live in the 
“Garden of the Empire State.” There are no 
better farmers in the country than can be found 
within a few miles of me. But still it is never- 
theless true that our system of: agriculture, 
taken as a whole, is very far inferior to what it 
should be. And is it not so all over the coun- 
try? The really good farmers are the exception 
rather than the rule. No one feels more keenly 
than I do the difficulties under which we labor 
in all our efforts to improve our farms. But 
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this does not prevent me from seeing and feeling 
that there is no real profit in working land un- 
less we raise good crops. Many of us must 
turn over a new leaf. We must make our Jand 
cleaner, drier, and richer. We must get rid of 
stagnant water, kill the weeds, and mellow the 
soil. We must keep better stock, and feed it 
more liberally, and thus make more and better 
manure. We must grow more and better grass. 
Now, because I say all this, and have said it 
over and over again, do not imagine that I live 
in a section where good farmers are unknown. 

O. M. Richards, of Wisconsin, writes that his 
farm contains 360 acres, 160 of which is in pas- 
ture and 200 under the plow. ‘“I propose,” he 
says, “‘to raise 140 acres of corn, 10 acres of 
wheat, 20 acres of oats, and 30 acres of clover, 
so that I shall have 30 acres of clover to plow 
under in July. I have for some years sowed 
ten pounds of clover-seed to the acre in all of 
my small grain, and usually plowed it under the 
following October. It generally makes a fine 
growth. By this process, and feeding allI grow, 
my land is constantly inereasing in fertility. 
Now, the point I wish to be clear on is this: I 
want to feed off my corn on the ground with- 
out gathering it, so as to save that job, and also 
drawing so much,manure. My plan is to first 
snap off the corn on 40 acres; then put a fence 
between that and the ungathered corn; turn 
my cattle into the ungathered corn once a day 
in the morning, and let them stay just long 
enough to get all the corn they will cat. Then 
turn them back into the field where the corn is 
gathered, where also will be my hogs, and so 
on until the crop is consumed. ‘You will bear 
in mind that labor is. dear and produce com- 
paratively cheap, and that corn is the cheapest 
food that we can raise. With our improved 
tools, the labor of one man and team will plow, 
plant, and cultivate an‘acre of corn in one day’s 
time or its equivalent. Iwill say that my corn 
crop seldom falls as Jow as 50 bushels per acre, 
thanks to manure, clover, and ‘Walks and 
Talks,’ ” 

I do not know that I fully understand the 
point. And at any rate I have had no experi- 
ence in this kind of farming. So far as making 
manure is concerned, the manure dropped on 
tle land will be just as valuable as if it was 
dropped ina yard and afterwards drawn out. 
But still I am inclined to think that it would 
pay far better to feed in yards or sheds where 
the cattle could be kept warm and comfortable. 
Mr. Richards, as I understand him, now adopts 
the latter plan,.and proposes to change to the 
rougher and more primitive system. This is 
going back instead of forward. I am well 
aware that labor is high. But it is no higher 
with him than with us. I should aim to raise 
good grade Shorthorns, feed liberally, and crowd 
them forward rapidly to maturity. I think I 
should adopt a modification of Mr. Richards’s 
plan: feed on the land as long as the weather 
was favorable, and then finish off in the yards. 
It can not be long before we have a good 
machine for cutting up and husking corn. 





Sowing clover in the spring and plowing it 
under the same fall does not commend itself to 
my judgment. It seems to me that it would be 
better to let it grow until the following May, 
and then plow it under for corn. But I have 
had no experience. It is merely a theoretical 
opinion. I should aim to grow more clover 
and less corn, But how this can best be done 


will depend on the character of the land and 





on the kind of stock kept, and the mode of 
feeding. I should want to keep more or less 
sheep. It seems to me if I raised such a large 
proportion of corn I should see if it could not 
be seeded down with clover after the last culti- 
vating in July. Ihave seen a capital crop of 
cloyer obtained in this way. 

“JT have made up my mind on one point,” 
says the Deacon; ‘it does not pay to sow wheat 
unless the ground is in good order, and rich 
enough to produce a good crop.” Good for the 
Deacon! I think thousands of farmers have 
had this truth brought home to them by the 
results of the present wheat harvest. The dif- 
ference in the crops on good and poor land was 
never more striking. I saw wheat to-day (July 
24th) in a field planted with apple-trees. Some 
manure had been spread for two or three feet 
round each tree. Here the wheat was four or 
five feet high, the straw stiff and bright, and 
the heads well filled. On the rest of the field 
the wheat was not over eighteen inches high. 
It was thin on the ground, the straw flimsy, 
and the heads empty. It would not yield five 
bushels per acre, and the wheat would be good 
for nothing but chicken feed. 

I have made up my mind to sow my wheat 
early this fall—say the first week in September 
—two bushels to the acre, and drilled in pretty 
deep. Then as soon as it is well out of the 
ground, I will harrow it with Thomas’s harrow 
every three or four days, to see if I can not kill 
red-root and other weeds. Harrowing in the 
spring will not kill the red-root plants. But in 
the fall, just as the weed-seeds germinate, I see 
no reason why the harrow will not kill them. 
At any rate, I mean to give it a thorough trial, 
and I wish others would test the matter. 

We must do something to destroy the weeds 
on our farms, and we should try every method 
that commends itself to our judgment. The 
great aim should be to kill them before they get 
to the surface, or as soon after as possible, 


Pure Water. 
—_—o—— 

A correspondent writes us that he has a well 
thirty feet deep, situated twenty feet from a 
cesspool, into which the refuse of a family is 
discharged. He asks us if there is any danger 
that the water in the well will become defiled 
when the well is cemented from top to bottom. 
This is an important question, as these circum- 
stances are very common, and in very few cases 
is there even the partial protection of the ce- 
ment coating given to the well to prevent the 
influx of drainage. It is quite common to see 
wells surrounded with slops from the kitchen, 
or drainings from barn-yards. Sometimes the 
immediate vicinity of the well is constantly 
visited by farm stock of all descriptions, and its 
condition in the spring when the winter’s accu- 
mulations become thawed is disagreeable and 
unwholesome in the extreme. It is too com- 
monly supposed that earth will defecate and 
render pure all-liquids which may pass through 
it. While this is true to some extent, it is just 
as true that there is a point of saturation which 
is easily reached when the earth no longer ex- 
erts this purifying property. It has been found 
that when soil has been abundantly manured, 
although heavily cropped, liquid manure spread 
on the field causes the water ‘passing off in 
the drains four feet beneath the surface to be 
colored withit. This shows how easily the point 
of saturation of the soil can be reached. Now, 
what must be the condition of the soil beneath 








an old barn-yard and that adjacent to it, or to a 
long-used cesspool! The large quantity of 
liquid passing into these places, and that from 
the rains constantly falling upon and percolat- 
ing through the soil around the well, have com- 
pletely charged it with offensive matter which 
must eventually pass into the well; and al- 
though it may not color the water, nor give it* 
& disagreeable taste or smell, it will exert a 
most injurious effect upon the health of per- 
sons using it. It is well known that many dis- 
eases have been traced to a cause similar to the 
one referred to, and that its removal has immie- 
diately restored the locality to a healthy state. 
The peculiar poison generated by decomposing 
animal refuse when taken into the system pro- 
duces a class of fevers known as typhoid, which 
are often fatal, and always dangerous. As a 
matter of course, this poison affects all animal 
life more or less acutely, and it is worth while 
for those who have written us from several lo- 
calities about the suffering of their stock from, 
diseases of a typhoid character, to. ¢onsider if 
they have not originated in some -manner.sim-; 
ilar to this. Pure water is imperatively neces- 
sary to human health, and itis equally necessary 
to that of our animals, and the farmer who yio- 
lates this law can not escape the consequences. 
It is only a matter of. time how soon the un- 
wholesome matter will reach the,well; and:even 
though it be protected. by-a.eemented lining, 
& passage will sooner or; later-be found for- it, 
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Irrigation—Storage of Water. 
eee See 
The two past summers have been so dry as 
to cause heavy losses in various crops through- 
out great portions of the United States. If the 
excess of rains not wanted for the spring ‘crops 
could have been stored in ponds, and then care- 
fully used for irrigation as required through 
July and August, millions-ufon millions would 
have been added to the Wealth of the country. 
There are few farms on ‘which suitable spots 
may not’ be found for ponds, into which the 
waste water may be conducted, to be stored up 
against a drouth. Where springs or rivulets 
prevail, across which dams can be constructed 
for the same purpose, artificial ponds may be 
dispensed with. These ponds would also be 
very convenient for watering the live-stock of 
the farm; in fact, in many places where springs 
or rivulets do not abound, they are essential. 
A Mr. Brown, of Edinburgh, Scotland, has 
recently invented an apparatus by which a fine 
shower of water, like fine natural rain, may be 
applied to the surface of the land as required. 
This is found far superior to the usual method 
of irrigating by ditches,.and it has the further 
advantage of dispensing with the digging of 
these and leveling the surface of the ground 
through which they conduct the water, thus 
saving a large outlay to begin with. It is of no 
consequence how rough or uneven the land is 
where Mr. Brown’s ‘apparatus is used. It is 
affirmed that two men with it can shower a 
thousand acres inasinglenight. The best man- 
ner to use the water is to apply about as much 
at night as is evaporated by day. This gives 
the largest and best quality of crop that it is 
possible 'to grow. ‘Will some of our wealthy 
and enterprising farmers import a set of Mr. 
Prown’s apparatus, and show what can be done 
with it on American soil? A. 
[The above comes from an esteemed corre- 
spondent, but we think there must be an error 
in stating the number of acres that can be 
watered by the apparatus referred to,—Ep.] 
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passed through the ring, a team attached A Hay-Knife i 


How to Catch Down an Ox-Cart Body. 


There are a number of simple ways to fasten 
down the front end of the body of an ox-cart. 
We have never found one more simple and 


S 


= 


coin 


SS 


effective than that shown in the engraving— 
which is simply a short chain passing loosely 
under the tongue. It is long enough to allow 
an up-and-down play of five or six inches in 
the front end of the cart-body. This enalles 
us to fasten the free end to the body with a long 
hook which can not rattle out of its place; and 
it prevents every little movement of the load 
from throwing up the tongue in the yoke-ring, 
thus avoiding a very serious annoyance to the 
team. Thecartshould be so loaded that it will 
bear but lightly on the yoke,and then it will 
play up and down without disturbing the pole. 


A Simple Stump-Puller. 

Mr. J. H. Morse, of Morse’s Mills, Mo., has 
kindly sent us a sketch of a contrivance for 
pulling stumps, which he has successfully used 
to clear forty acres of land very cheaply. It 
consists of a hook, a chain of more or less links, 
as may be needed for large or small stumps, and 
aring twelve inches inside diameter, made of the 
best.and toughest iron. Mr. M. makes his ring 
of two-inch round-iron, and the links of one- 
and-three-quarter-inch iron, but as it is an axiom 
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in mechanics that the strength of a chain can 
not be greater than that of its weakest part, the 
ring need not be of any heavier material than the 
links. The hook should be flattened on the 
sides, at the bend, to resist as much as possible 


‘the tendency to straighten out when the strain 


is brought to bear upon it. To remove the 
stumps, °f they are large and green, the roots 
should be partly uncovered, and the hook placed 
the strongest of them. The butt-end of a 
large enough to sustain the strain is 
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FASTENING DOWN AN OX-CART LUDY. 








| A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE STUMP-PULLER. 








to its other end, and the stump twisted out 
by driving around it. With two yoke of oxen, 
white-oak stumps of three or four feet diameter 
may be taken out with ease. If the roots are 
very fresh and tough, 
jij & man with an ax 
should stand near by 
to sever with a blow 
any one of the roots 
which offers great 
resistance. One acre 
per day can be clear- 
ed with this machine, 
worked by two or 
three men and a pair 
of stout oxen or a 
heavy pair of mules. 
In case very large 
stumps are to be 
taken out, it would be 
better to leave them to 
the last, and bring an extra team to finish them. 
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Saving Corn-Fodder. 





A ton of well-saved corn-fodder is worth, if 
well used, the price of a ton of hay; yet how 
rarely is it well saved or well spent! Exposed, 
after husking, to all the 
storms of October, it 
is tardily stacked or 
housed in November, 
and, musty and mildew- 
ed, washed and weather- 
beaten, it is not only the 
poorest fodder but ab- 
solutely injurious to 
stock, to which it is 
thrown in the roughest 
and most careless way in 
the barn-yard. Then it is trampled down in the 
snow and mire, and next spring is cursed as the 
greatest nuisance a farmer has to contend with. 
But let corn-stalks be shocked up carefully, 
spread well at the butts of the shock, and tied 
closely at the top until the corn is husked, and 
then put up in convenient bundles, and again 
set up, so that the rain 
can not penetrate the 
shocks, and as soon as 
cured be carefully 
stacked or put away 
beneath a tight roof, 
and it becomes agrec- 
able-looking, sweet- 
smelling, nutritious 
fodder, which will be 
readily eaten by all 
‘} sorts of stock. If it 
® is cut up with any 
one of the various fod- 
der-cutters into short 
lengths, or even chop- 
ped up with an axon 
the barn-floor, wetted 
and sprinkled with a little salt and a handful of 
bran, it will be entirely consumed; and the 
manure pile in the spring will be altogether freed 
from the objectionable, unrotted, and tangled 
stalks, while it will be equally enriched by their 
fertilizing remains. In this way the supply of 
feed will be economized, often leaving hay to 
spare for sale or permitting the number of feed- 
ing stock to be doubled, and besides what is 
often a source of trouble and annoyance may be 
turned to good account and money made by it. 











ki, 
Where lay is stacked, much waste occurs in 
using it during the winter season. General] 
the hay is removed from the top of the stack as 
it may be needed for feeding, and thus the stack 
is exposed to snow and rain, and much hay be- 
comes damaged, to say nothing of what is Jog 
by being thrown down, scattered, and trodden 
under foot, This may be partly ayoideg by 





A HAY-ENIFE. 


having room in the-barn to stow away one 
stack at a time, but still loss occurs in the re. 
moval, and very often the needed space is not 
to be found. Then the use of the hay-knife, as 
figured on this page, comes in as a very conye- 
nient means of preventing any waste. It may 
be made of a worn-out cross-cut saw, cut to 9 
proper length, four feet or thereabouts, fixed to 
a handle, and ground to a sharp edge and point. 
This is to be thrust into the stack with a down- 
ward motion, and slices of the hay cut Off of 
one side, sufficient to supply the needs of the 
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HORSE FOR SHOCKING CORN. 


stock for a day or two. The hay can then be 
removed in a compact state, and the stack gra- 
dually cut up and used without the waste 
of a pound. Like all other cutting tools, a 
hay-knife cuts very much better when kept 
sharp and bright than when dull and rusty; it 
should therefore not be left out, exposed to the 
weather, leaning against the stack, but be 
brought into the tool-room when out of use. 


A Shocking Horse. 


P. M. McClure, Minn., sends us his methed 
of shocking up corn, which is, he says, the sim- 
plest and quickest method he knows of. He 
uses a horse made of a small pole three inches 
in diameter and ten feet long, furnished with a 
pair of legs to elevate the end sufficiently, as 
shown in the illustration. A hole an inch and 
a quarter in diameter is bored through the pole, 
and a rod four feet long is so fitted as to slip in 
and out easily. The horse is placed where & 
shock is to be set up, the corn is leaned against 
the pole and the rod by which it is sustained 
until the shock is bound, when the rod is slipped 
out, the end of the pele picked up, and the horse 
drawn along to where another shock is needed. 
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Fall Treatment of Grass Lands. 








A fellow-feeling, as it were, teaches us that it 
is inconsistent with the comfort and well-being 
of our live-stock to permit them to go unpro- 
tected through the winter, and exposed to cold 





and frost and the rigors of the weather. But 
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we never or seldom thus think of our meadows, 
and they in a sense are live-stock, and suffer 
from want of protection as much as cows, colts, 
or calves, Onthe contrary, a mistaken economy 
tempts us to deprive them of the natura) pro- 


tection of the aftermath, and generally they are 
eaten bare and close throughout the fall months, 
and go into winter quarters with their tenderest 
parts exposed to the killing blasts and biting 
frosts. Then the roots are winter-killed or 
thrown out, and in the spring, instead of the 
living green, we see the dead sere brown, and 
the season gets the discredit, when it is the re- 
sult of mismanagement only or chiefly. A good 
coat of decaying aftermath would furnish pro- 
tection and future nutriment as well, and by all 
means meadows should be so managed as to 
seeure all the aftermath, or at least a large por- 
tion of it, for this purpose. Young lambs or 
calves may be pastured if necessary, but it is a 
most costly economy to turn horses or cows on 
to newly-sown clover or grass or to newly- 
mown fields. But considering that the fields 
are in danger of becoming poached while sod- 
den with rain by even the lightest hoofs, it will 
be found cheapest in the end to keep all stock 
off from the fields to be mown next season. 
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Willows and Baskets, 
—__o—— 
The culture and preparation of willows for 
market is sufficiently casy and profitable to 








make it worthy of being carried on | 


more systematically than it is at 
present. Osiers at the present time 


are always in demand. There are 
several varieties of willow which 
may be made to produce osiers— 
the common White Willow (Salix 
alba) and its variety the Yellow or 
Golden Willow, the twigs of which 
are used ‘for coarse work, and 
generally without being peeled, and 
the Basket Willow (Saltz vimina- 
lés), which furnishes osiers superior 
_to any others in length, flexibility, smoothness, 
and whiteness, and fitness for the finest kinds of 
work. These willows are readily grown from 
cuttings on rich soils of on the banks of ponds 











Fig. 1.—PREPARING OSIERS FOR MARKET. 


bring ten cents per pound in the | 
New York market, and good ones | 








and streams. A new plantation should be kept 
cut closely every year, so as to force out a good 
annual growth of shoots from the stumps, 
and the osiers' may be gathered after the 
second or third year, But osiers may also be 





gtown by cutting off the mature trees a few 
feet above ground, and thus causing them to 
throw out numerous small branches, as in fig. 2. 
This is called “ pollarding,” and a willow thus 
cut off is a pollard or poliarded willow. In one 
year these shoots will grow several feet in 





Figs. 4 and 5.—FOUNDATION OF ROUND BASKET. 


length, and in the fall are cut off close to the 
tree, and laid away in heaps until the following 
spring, when at the commencement of the 
growing season they are placed in water until 
the buds swell. They are then trimmed and 
peeled. A boy or girl removes with a sharp 
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Fig. 2.—POLLARD WILLOWS. 
knife all the twigs, and hands them over to the 


peeler. This operator sits on a bench or before 
a Jog or stump in which is fixed an instrument 


Zs 


shaped like that shown in fig. 8. This is made 
of two half-inch iron rods, eighteen inches long, 
welded together at one end, and gradually sepa- 
rating like the prongs of a fork at the other end. 
A stem welded on serves to retain it in a hole 
bored to receive 
it. The osier is 
drawn through 
this instrumenf, 
which strips off 
the bark, ‘and it 
is then laid on 
one side until a 
bunch is gath-. 
ered, when they 
are tied up, and 
are ready to be pig. ¢,—pnGINNING OF BOTTOM. 
sent to market. ; 
These operations are shown in fig. 1. Some 
osiers for coarse work are used without being 
peeled, but none are sent thus,to market for 
sale unless spe- 
cially ordered. 
The growth of 
eosiers may be 
made a means of 
adding to the 
resources of 
many farms, as 
willows will 
grow wherever 
their roots can 
get plenty of 
moisture. The 
making of baskets might also furnish employ- 
ment for stormy days or long, dull winter 
evenings, when otherwise there might be no 
profitable employment. Weaving osiers into 
various kinds of 
baskets is an art 
which may be 
easily learned, 
and enee the 
rougher methods 
for coarse work, 
such as barn 
baskets, or mar- 
ket baskets, or 
hampers for 
packing bottles, Fig. §—porrom FINISHED. 
which in them-  —_‘‘s 
selves are considerable ‘branches of trade, are 
well mastered, and facility in them is acquired, 
the finer sorts of work will come quite handy, 
and can be easily performed. The commence- 
ment of all 
basket-making 
consists in laying 
the foundation, 
and this is shown 
in figs. 4, 5,and6. | 
Figs. °4°-and “6 * 
show the frame  ~ 
for a round-bot- 
tomed- basket: 
with handle. Fig. 
6shows the frame 
for a flat or 
square - bottomed 
basket, which 
consists of three 
coarse osiers, laid ‘ 
crosswise of Fig. 9.—WEAVING THE sPDES. 
three other simi- 
lar ones, The weaving commences by pass- 








Fig. 7.—WEAVING BOTTOM. 








ing finer osiers round the coarse ones where they 


cross each other, and when they are secured 
together they are spread out until they radiate 
Nike the spokes of a wheel, as shown in fig. 7. 
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The finer osiers are then woven in amongst them, 
and the filling goes on until the bottom (fig. 8) is 
finished, when the frame-pieces are bent up- 
wards (fig. 9), or fresh osiers are inserted, to form 
a foundation for 
the sides, When 
the sides are car- 
ried up suffi- 
ciently, the 
frame-pieces are 
bent down and 
woven in 
amongst the fill- 
ing, so as to hold 





Fig. 10.—MAKING HANDLE. 
them securely in place for a short piece, 
when they are cut off, and the top of the bas- 
ket finished off. Figs. 10 and 11 show how the 


filling and finishing are done. The last work 
of all is to sharpen off the last remaining osiers 
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Fig. 11.—a FINISHED BASKET. 


and thrust their ends through the frame in 
such a manner that they can not work out. The 
basket is trimmed inside, all ends sticking out 
are smoothly cut off, and the basket is done. 





Wo.r-Trretn.—In reply to numerous in- 
quiries as to whether “ wolf-teeth” in horses 
cause blindness, we explain this question some- 
what fully, that our correspondents may see the 
matter in its true light. At theage of five years 
every horse has or has had what are called 
wolf-teeth. They are pointed teeth, situated at 
the sides of the jaws towards the front. These 
teeth are naturally shed soon after their appear- 
ance in most cases, but sometimes remain: dur- 
ing a lengthened period, and as they are followed 
by other teeth, it sometimes occurs that an inter- 


ference is occasioned when they do not fall out,” 


and they are crowded-in the gums and cause 
irritation. In cases when from cold or neglect 
the eyes of the horse are injuriously affected 
and at the same time there is trouble with these 
teeth, it is very probable that the irritation may 
sympathetically increase the trouble with the 
eyes. But itis altogether an indirect effect, and 
if the eyes are properly cared for, the teeth 
would never affect them. When the interference 
is noticed, the wolf-teeth should be drawn, not 
knocked out; when there is no interference, 
they may stay in their place, without inconven- 
ience, until they drop out. 





Moule’s Earth-Closet System and the 
Manure it Produces. 
BY GORGE B. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM. 
> 
Having taken an active part in the introduc- 
tion of the earth-closet in this country, and 
having attached especial importance to the 
economical bearings of the question, I desire to 
say a word in reference to a new development 
concerning it recently made in England. Dr. 
Augustus Voelcker, the Chemist of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, has long been known as 
ap able investigator whose conclusions have 





been stated with so much clearness and mode- 
ration as-to command the highest respect. In 
the last number of the Society’s Journal he 
publishes the result of a careful investigation of 
the effect produced on the earth used in closets 
by the feeces they receive, which must radically 
modify our previous conclusions. The sub- 
stance of his paper, briefly stated, is that human 
feeces are of less value, or rather that they 
amount to less, than has generally been sup- 
posed, and that the quantity of earth required 
to disinfect them is so large that they produce 
an almost inappreciable effect in increasing 
their content of ammonia, phosphates, and 
potash—the three important constituents of 
manure. This he states with such evidence as 
to settle the question definitely; but in doing so 
he bears.the strongest testimony to the value of 
Moule’s system as a domestic and sanitary con- 
venience, and expresses the opinion.that under 
suitable circumstances it is the most desirable. 
Dr. Voelcker’s investigations were made upon 
earth that had been used five times, and, so far 
as the earth that he examined is concerned, the 
argument seems to be closed. 

Of course he does not intend to gainsay an 
opinion which he must hold as firmly as any 
other scientific man in the world, that however 
little the feces produced by a single man may 
be worth, the feces produced by all mankind it 
is of vast importance to save. It would extend 
this article too much to repeat what has been 
so often stated before concerning the manurial 
constituents of the food of large populations— 
the item of phosphoric acid contained in the 
food of the inhabitants of New York City alone 
amounting to 7,000 tons perannum. It would 
be impossible to review Dr. Voelcker’s whole 
paper without reopening the discussion of the 
entire subject. The point that it seems to me 
most important to make relates to the applica- 
tion of his argument. He claims that earth 
which has been used five times contains so small 
a proportion of the remains of the fecal addi- 
tion as not to be worth as a manure the cost of 
handling that would attend its collection and 
transportation in the case of large towns. It 
seems to me that this is the very best argument 
that could be used in favor of the speedy adop- 
tion of Moule’s system under these very circum- 
stances. If the earth remains nearly pure after 
five uses, it is evidence (confirming my own ob- 
servation) that the earth may be used much 
more than five times. Viewed in the light of 
his experiments, it seems evident that it may be 
used even twenty or fifty times over, and that 
with proper facilities for redrying (which may 
be of the simplest character), the adoption of 
the system will require but one fourth or one 
tenth of the quantity that has been supposed to 
be necessary. A few tons of prepared earth, 
used over and over again, would suffice for an 
ordinary family for some years. Not until the 
accumulated matters had so far increased as to 
make the earth a valuable manure would there 
be the least objection to it for use in the closets. 

There is one branch of the subject of which 
Dr. Voelcker has omitted to speak—that is, the 
effect upon the earth itself of the decomposition 
of organic matter within it. Precisely what 
this effect may be is not known, but it is un- 
questionably true that inert, fertilizing ingre- 
dients of the soil are made useful and available 
by the action of decomposing manure on the 
compounds or on the particles in which they 
exist in the soil. I have now had constant ex- 


perience of the use of earth-closet manure for 
four years—in the open ground in summer, and 
under glass in winter—and I can not be mis- 





taken in my conviction that it is a very valuable 
fertilizer. Its effect has been especially marked 
in the growth of roses and celery, both of whieh 
require a very rich soil, and both of which I 
have grown to greater perfection with earth. 
closet manure than with any other. My expe. 
rience has not been singular, but accords With 
that of many others whose results have come 
to my knowledge. Even supposing that the 
effect produced by these manures is not enough 
to repay the high cost of labor here and in Ene. 
land, we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
wonderful agriculture of China and Japan jg 
based almost entirely upon the strictest economy 
and the most skillful use of human manure. 

There is still another consideration suggested 
by the article in question that has a bearing on 
the question of fallows, to which I refer in my 
regular paper in this number. - 
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Deep Miix-Cans.—Captain H. E. Alvord, of 
Fairfax Co., Va., writes: “The system of deep. 
setting milk is very old here. On my farm we 
have a stone spring-house, with deep pools of 
flowing water, at a temperature of 55°. For 
seventy years pans have been unknown here, 
In their place we use deep, straight-sided ‘ milk- 
crocks’ or stone jars, about six inches in diam- 
eter. These stand in the pools. The milk in 
them is from six inches to ten inches deep, and 
they are skimmed with a ladle.” Verily there 
is nothing new under the sun. 


ed ee GI RR 
Ox-Teams vs. Horses. 


In this go-ahead age it is a dismal sight to see 
an able-bodied man toiling along the road at the 
slow pace of a pair of oxen, and we have pro- 
bably had as much to say as any one in favor of 
the substitution of the faster horse or mule team. 

We are bound to confess, however, that the 
picture has another side which is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. Ox-teams are slow, it is true, 
but they are effective, cheap, and convenient. 
Horses are a necessity for regular road-work 
and for many operations on the farm, but it is 
almost indispensable to have for occasions con- 
siderably more team-force than is needed regu- 
larly. If the extra work of plowing, harvesting, 
and hauling manure is to be done by horses, we 
may make up our minds to have them more 
than half the year eating off their heads in idle- 
ness, and to be in constant danger of loss from 
the thousand ills that horse-flesh is heir to. To 
state the case in a nutshell, an idle horse is idle 
capital, invested in an extra hazardous risk, 
without insurance, and consuming itself month 
after month. : 

Oxen, on the other hand, if properly treated, 
are a tolerably safe storehouse of working power. 
When not at work, they are laying on flesh which 
is worth so much per pound in a ready market 
if we choose to sell, or which may be taken out 
again in the form of hard work whenever we 
may call upon it. In case of. accident we may 
realize the full amount of our investment at the 
hands of the nearest butcher. An idle ox is 
active capital, the investment is safe and well 
insured, and his fodder is pretty certain to get 
paid for, either in flesh or in work. 

The difference in returns in the two cases is 4 
very important one, and the extra cost of team- 
ster in the use of the slower animals is probably 
well compensated for by the saving in saddlery 
bills. And after all, the question of speed is of 
less consequence than we often imagine it to be. 
We have lately had an opportunity to watch two 
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teams in use in our neighborhood, one of horses 
and one of oxen, both engaged in similar work 
(mainly on the road), and we have come to the 
conclusion, against our preconceived notions, 
that “slow and steady wins the race.” The 
oxen seem to do more work in a week than the 
horses. They are three pairs of young cattle, 
growing thriftily, and so paying a profit on 
their keep when not overworked—costing less 
to buy and less to feed than the single pair of 
horses. When they are needed for work, they 
are taken up and fed enough grain to keep them 
hearty. When their work is finished, they are 
turned out to “eat, sleep, and grow fat.” When 
each pair have got their growth, they are sold 
to the butcher, and a part of their price replaces 
them with younger ones. 

Starting our farming life with a prejudice 
against the use of ox-teams, we have been in- 
duced gradually to substitute them for horses, 
until now we have only enough of the latter for 
our regular road-work, and depend on oxen for 
allemergencies. In work and in flesh we get a 
full equivalent for all the food they consume, 
and we save the heavy cost of keeping idle 
horses, the risk of a total loss of value by acci- 
dent or death, and the certainty of depreciation 
by reason of old age. 
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Hints about Wheat. 


~~ 





It is a mistake to suppose that wheat is nota 
paying crop. Very often it is not profitably 
grown, but it is looked upon as a necessary evil, 
hardly to be avoided, for the reason that there 
is no other crop to be substituted for it in the 
rotation. Yet wheat is absolutely necessary for 
us, and it would be strange if a crop which the 
world can not do without could not be grown 
to a profit anywhere and everywhere. The 
competition with the easily cultivated and pro- 
ductive new lands at the extreme West need not 
necessarily be overwhelming to the more east- 
ern cultivator, who on his side has an advantage 
in nearness to market, and cheaper tools and 
implements, and less waste and cost in harvest- 
ing. But the trouble lies in the small yield with 
which the Eastern farmers are contented, con- 
sequent on the generally careless and insufficient 
methods of preparing for and sowing the crop. 
Very rarely is the oat-stubble, which the wheat 
crop generally follows, plowed more than once, 
and very often the corn-stubble prepared in the 
most hurried manner by a simple harrowing is 
made to bear this crop, which is more than all 
others dependent for success on a well-prepared 
seed-bed. The consequence is, that the young 
wheat is smothered by the more vigorous oats 
which spring up thickly on the newly-plowed 
ground, and thus weakened is unable to stand 
the first heavy frost of the fall or winter, and is 
killed out. So on the harrowed corn-stubble 
there is no depth of root to sustain the plant in 
the hard-beaten soil, and it is in a worse condi- 
tion in this case even than on the plowed oat- 
stubble. At present there is not sufficient 
vigor in the soil to enable the plant to make 
head against the difficulties it has to contend 
with, and it succumbs, and the crop either fails 
completely or is very unprofitable in its results. 
We must work on a different system. Old 
things have passed away, and if this crop is to 
succeed a new system must be adopted. The 
Wheat crop must be the pivot on which our 
farming must hinge both in the East and West. 
The West, as we used to understand the term a 
few years ago, is now the East, and is in exactly 

‘the same circumstances as to condition of soil 





and needs of cultivation as that part of the 
country we used to call the East. “Thorns 
and thistles” have taken possession of the soil, 
and the “virtue has gone out of it” by which 
it used to grow crops by merely scratching the 
surface. No fair wheat crop can now be got 
by merely harrowing a corn-stubble, or once 
plowing an oat-stubble; nor can we lay our 
fields down to grass with a poorly-grown wheat 
crop and hope to have a good catch or a good 
crop of clover or grass. Grass is often called 
our “pivotal crop,” that on which the whole 
rotation depends; but wheat is the precursor of 
grass, and as it succeeds or fails, so will our 
clover and grass flourish or fail. Then it will 
no longer do to hurry it into the ground as we 
have done. A difference of ten bushels per acre 
‘depends on this alone, and this is sufficient to 
make a crop profitable or otherwise. Two 
plowings at least should be given, and unless a 
very fair allowance of fairly good manure can 
be afforded, some ofthe purchasable manures 
should be applied, and those rich in nitrogen or 
ammonia are preferable to the phosphates, or 
at least have shown themselves to be more effec- 
tual as a fall application. Then, again, there is 
much in the sowing. It is plain, as the rapidly 
accumulating result of experience of late, as 
the attention of farmers has been more closely 
drawn to this matter, that broadcast sowing 
must be abandoned as no Jonger profitable. It 
is too costly a method. Especially has the late 
hard winter shown this. Drill-sown wheat has 
escaped the evil effects of drouth, frost, and ex- 
cess of wet, while broadcast-sown has been 
seen dead and cast upon the surface, with its 
roots all drawn from the soil, and no resource 
left to the farmer in the spring but to replant 
his bare fields with otlier crops. The difference 
here in the yield of the crop will be from five 
bushels per acre to the whole crop lost, so that, 
should farmers generally adopt this and the 
previously mentioned plans, it is probably safe 
to say that the yield of wheat would be doubled. 
Certainly, we have often seen, in fact we have 
grown, crops of wheat of twenty-five or thirty 
bushels per acre, which have been carefully put 
into the ground, which we are satisfied would 
not have yielded ten bushels had the old-fash- 
ioned system here pointed out been followed. 
In the one case, at least expenses were paid, if 
no great profit was made, and a good hay crop 
followed; in the other case, there would have 
been a serious loss both on the wheat and hay 
crop. Further, in selecting seed, it will pay to 
exercise care and judgment. None but the 
plumpest grain should be chosen. The wheat 
should be cleaned two or three times, and our 
experience has been that it will pay to steep the 
seed ina solution of copperas, which destroys 
smut, and helps to separate the light grains from 
those which are fit for seed. A crop sown in 
good season is to be preferred, but it is far better 
to delay a week to complete the preparation, 
and get the soil into the best condition, than to 
hurry over it and make more haste but less 
speed in the end. 
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How to Kill and Hang a Beef. 
axahiiiine 
A farmer should of right be one of the most 
independent of men. When the need arises, he 
ought to know how to do himself everything 
that he may want done on the farm. Amongst 
other things which he will sometimes find it 
necessary or convenient to do, is to slaughter and 
dress a fat cow or ox for home use or for market. 








For want of knowing how to do this, a farmer 
often sells a beast to a butcher for five cents a 
pound, and buys beef for fifteen cents, and it 
néeds but little figuring to show it to be an un- 
profitable business, ; 

On every farm there should be an out-house, 
with a plank floor, which can be washed off 
clean, for the purpose of killing and dressing 
sheep, hogs, or a beef. There should be also 
a stout beam above, on which to hang the car- 
casses ; the window should have a close shutter, 
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Fig. 1.—rIGGING FOR HANGING A BEEF. 


to keep the house close and dark, and the door 
should fit tightly. Then, whena carcass of beef 
is to be prepared, the animal is brought into the 
house, A rope around the horns should bring 
its head to a strong ring-bolt in the floor, and 
a well-dealt blow with an ax, delivered on 
the forehead, just above the eyes, will fell 
the beast to the floor, and render it insensible. 
The throat should then be cut and the blood 
drawn as rapidly as possible. Assoon as life is 
extinct, the skin should be slit along the belly 








Fig. 2.—BEEF WHEN HUNG. 
and brisket up to the chin, alse from ‘ne fore- 
knees down the inside of the forelegs to the 
brisket up to the first slit. In the same manner 
down the back of the hindlegs and thighs to the 
rump. It should then be stripped off the legs, 
brisket, and belly, and the carcass opened and 
the inside ‘aken out and removed at once. 

The carcass may then be turned over and the 


‘hide stripped off completely, the head and feet 


cut off, a st:ong gambrel stick placed through 
the hindlegs at the gambrel-joint, and the car- 
cass hung up. This is generally the most difii- 
cult part of the work, but by using such a con- 
trivance as is shown in fig. 1, it may easily be 
done. A rope is thrown around the beam as 
shown in the figure, with the ends of equal 
length hanging down; ashort, stout bar is passed 
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through a knot ateach-end of the rope, and the 
ends of the gambrel-stick are laid in the angle 
formed by the rope and one end of each bar. 
The bar is then turned around the gambrel- 
stick, and the rope is wound up and the carcass 
is hoisted. When sufficiently high, hooks 
may be used to suspend the beef, or ropes 
may be used ‘for the same purpose, or one 
end of ‘each bar may be twisted so as to pass 


beneath the beam, and then, resting against it, 
will prevent the rope from unwinding and keep 
the beef suspended, or a rod may be placed be- 
tween the ropes and the bars, as shown in fig. 
It should be remem- 
bered that beef as well as all other meat is 
always better flavored, and keeps better, when 
it is permitted to lose all its.animal heat and 
become “set” and rigid before being cut up. 
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Potash-Making. 
ae 
The manufacture of potash has heretofore 
been largely carried on in the heavily wooded 
parts of this country and Canada, but of late 











! on the open prairie, all ready for the plow, and 


who may be carried thither comfortably on the 
“cars,” can have an idea of the straits through 
which many now wealthy farmers once passed 
when they made “ashes” on the land now coy- 
ered by fields of wheat and orchards. Then, 
far removed from what is called civilization, 
they were buried in the woods, depending solely 
on themselves, or on the mutual assistance of 





ea cTaig a 
In many rocky, rough parts of the country 
these potash camps were moved from one Point 
to another as the land was-cleared of the tim. 
ber, and abandoned as worthless for any other 
purpose, and thus large tracts of mountain 
lands were stripped of their woods and left to 
grow another crop. But in all these cases the 
work and the ways and means of doing it were 
the same, the labor was heavy and great and 
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one or two neighboring settlers situated just 
like themselves, for all they might require. 
There slowly throughout the winter months 
the great trees were chopped down and cut into 
lengths of twelve or fourteen feet, and with the 
help of a “logging bee” rolled up into heaps 
ready for firing. Thus the land was cleared and 
prepared for the first crop of potatoes or wheat 
to be put in, without the plow, but by means of 
a rough harrow built of logs and armed with 
wooden teeth. These log heaps were in due 
time fired and burned down into ashes, which 
were gathered and protected from the rain by a 
rough shed roofed with bark or split slabs. 
When the scanty crop was sown or planted, 
the leaches were made, the ashes run off, and 
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years has greatly fallen off While the manu- 
facture is to be regretted, as it abstracts from 
the soil a vast amount of valuable fertilizing 
material, yet the peculiar position of a back- 
woods settler is such that he is forced to make 
the sacrifice, and rob his future farm to supply 
his present needs. Poor in everything but 
strength of muscle and endurance of hardship, 
the backwoodsman very often depends on a few 


- barrels of potash as the source whence he can 


procure those things urgently needed by his 
wife and young children, and few now settling 








Fig. 3.— BURNING THE LOG-HEAPS. 





the lye boiled down to dryness, and the heat 
increased until the mass melted. When cold, 
the potashes were turned out of the kettle, 
broken up, packed into barrels, and as soon as 
possible taken to market and exchanged for 
provisions, clothing, or groceries, and occasion- 
ally, though but very seldom indeed did this 
occur, a dollar or two in money was procured. 
In this way these hardy pioneers “got along” 
until their crops were harvested, when the tide 
of fortune turned for them, and thenceforward 
they thought themselves independent. 





Fig. 2.—LEACHING AND BOILING DOWN. 
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the profit small, and much hardship was en- 
dured. In the illustrations, our artist has shown 
the prominent parts of potash-making—the log- 
ging (fig.1), which is the heaviest part of the busi- 
ness, and needs the assistance of the neighbors, 
who help each other in turn, and make “ bees” for 
this purpose; the burning (fig. 8), which is done 
mostly at night, and is a very picturesque scene 
to outsiders who are not obliged to get black from 
head to foot with coal-dust, nor be blinded with 
smoke or sparks, nor have to stir up the heaps 
with a.long pole or handspike to keep them: 
burning, but who can enjoy from a prominent 
point of rock or a little hill all the beauties or 
romance of the scene without any of the hard 
realities; and then the leaching and_ boiling 


Fig. 4.—BREAKING AND PUTTING INTO CASKS. 


down (fig. 2), which also needs attention night 
and day until completed; and finally the 
packing into barrels (fig. 4), which no doubt, 
as it is the finishing operation, is the most 
pleasant, and is most cheerfully performed. 

The localities in which potash-making is 
practicable or profitable are annually becoming 
fewer, and it is to be hoped that some of the 
many projects for obtaining potash from mineral 
sources will be attended with success, and that 
the necessity for robbing the land of this im- 
portant element of fertility may cease. 
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Sweet Peas—Improved Varieties. 


—_o— 
In our early gardening days we had Sweet 
Peas, and that was the end of it. There was 
then no thought of named varieties. The ori- 








VARIETIES OF THE SWEET PEA. 


ginal Sweet Pea, Lathyrus odoratus, a native of 
Southern Europe, is one of the oldest of garden 
plants, and has justly been a favorite on ac- 
count of its agreeable fragrance. Of late years 
eur catalogues have contained named varieties, 
which, thanks to the efforts of English ama- 
teurs, are very fine and distinct. This spring 
we received from Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons an 
assortment of seeds of the newer varieties, the 
results from which have afforded us much plea- 
sure. There was a pure white; a part white 
and part violet; a striped scarlet; striped pur- 
ple; an Invincible Scarlet, a very rich color; a 
variety called black, which is only a very deep 
purple. In the engraving there is an attempt 
to represent these varieties as well as can be 
done in black and white. Sweet Peas, like other 
peas, do all the better if sown early and the 
seed covered rather deep. We were at first 
puzzled to fix a trellis for arow over twenty 
feet in length, but hit upon the following 
plan, which is very satisfactory: Strong stakes 
were driven down, and common shingle laths 
nailed to them. One lath was placed near the 
ground, and another at the hight of about three 
feet.. Pea-brush was then stuck close against 
the Jaths, and bound to the upper one by wind- 
ing a twine over and over so as to catch the 
brush in the turns, After the twine was made 
fast, the tops of the brush were cut off even 
With the upper lath, This makes a very neat 





trellis, and one to which the pea-vines take 
very readily. To have Sweet Peas continue 
long in flower, the blossoms should be picked, 
and no seed allowed to form. We have been 
much troubled by some insect that eats por- 


tions of the flowers and destroys their beauty, 
but have not yet been able to discover to what 
insect we are indebted for this little annoyance. 


ue 
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The Tall Browallia (Browallia elata). 

Several times we have had occasion to notice 
the fact that well-known and old-fashioned 
plants would be almost lost to cultivation, and 
then again would spring up as novelties. The 
Tall Browaliia is an illustration of this. Those 
who recollect the flower-gardens of a couple of 
generations ago know that this Browallia was 
at one time a favorite, but of late years nothing 
has been seen of it. Two years ago several 
specimens were brought us to name; last year 
still more came in; and this spring some of 
our florists introduced it among the novelties, 

So the old Browallia, which has been known 
for over a century, turns up as good as new, 
and a great deal better than many really new 
flowers. It is a vigorous-growing annual of a 
foot and a half in hight, with an abundance of 
dark green foliage, and small flowers of an in- 
tense blue, which is rather lighter at the throat 
of the flower. Blue flowers are so rare that we 
are glad to see this old plant brought into favor 
again. We used as an edging to a bed a lot of 
plants that had been started under glass and 
were rather drawn. Dissatisfied with their at- 








tennuated look, we cut tlreem back, when they 
grew very bushy and bloomed profusely. The 
objection to their use as an edging is their hight, 
they being much better adapted to the second 
line of a border than for the front. At any rate, 





TALL BROWALLIA.—(Drowallia elata. ) 


the plant, on account of its lively blue, is a 
pleasing one. The engraving shows a small 
stem of the natural size. There is a white 
variety which we have not seen. The plant isa 
native of Peru, and the genus received its name 
from Linneeus, in honor of a bishop named 
Browallius. In the greenhouse it is especially 
valuable, as it remains in flower a long time, 
and becomes almost a perennial. It belongs to 
the large Fig-wort Family (Scrophulariacee). 
The very small seeds may be sown in the open 
border, or under glass if plants are wanted 
early, taking care not to cover too deeply. 
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The Market-Gardens' near London. 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE, BY PETER HENDERSON. 
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For years I have been anxious to see and 
compare the market-gardens of London with 
those of New York, and have this week been 
able to do so. 

The extent and thorough culture of these 
gardens is something wonderful. One of the 
best we saw. was in the vicinity of Tottingham, 
owned by a Mr. Hollington. It comprised 
about a hundred acres, every foot of which was 
planted in close crop, and, as far as could be 
scen, it would have been difficult to have 
picked up a bushel of weeds on the whole of 
the hundred acres. Mr. Hollington’s success in 
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twenty years equals, if it does not surpass, any 
of which we have record in America. When 
‘he took possession of these hundred acres, 
twenty years ago, he did so at a nominal rent, 
but without a lease, with the condition, however 
(a very unfortunate one for the owner), that the 
owner might enter upon possession at any time 
by paying him the value of the crop upon it. Mr. 
H., 2 man of great energy and shrewdness, at 
once saw his advantage, and took care that his 
grounds should at all seasons be cropped to the 
fullest extent—something which can be better 
done in England than with us. The result was 
that when the owner one day took it into his 
head to take possession, he discovered that he 
would have to pay more for the crop than the 
land was worth, and there was nothing for him 
to do but tosell to the tenant, or go on receiving 
the nominal sum for rent. The result was that 
Mr. H. bought the land, and is now perhaps 
the wealthiest market-gardener around London. 

The next grounds we visited were those of 
George Steele & Sons, of Fulham, a point nearer 
to the City. These grounds were also models 
of order and neatness, although a week pre- 
vious three fourths of the workmen had struck 
for higher wages, and’ had gone to hay-making, 
leaving the owners ina bad plight. The garden 


comprised fifty acres, and the full number of } 


hands was seventy-five. Now there were less 
than twenty, and these second-rate. 

Why, it may be asked, does it require seventy- 
five men for fifty acres? Simply because John 
Bull will not believe that land can be better 
dug with a plow and harrow than with a spade. 
I took some time to argue the point with Mr. 
Steele, and he declared that the morrow would 
see for the first time a plow in the market-gar- 
dens of Fulham. Once there, it will remain, 
for there is no one who has had practice with 
both methods but knows that no digging with a 
spade or fork can bring the soil to the mellow 
condition that the plow and harrow can. Upon 
grounds of the extent of Mr. Steele’s the use of 
the plow will save full one third of labor. 


Here, too, and at Mr. Hollington’s, they were 
using another very primitive tool, which I did 
not venture to say anything about, for I thought 
I had trodden hard enough on John’s conserva- 
tive toes for one day. The tool in question was 
a planting-stick made out of a spade-handle, 
just such as was in use thirty years ago by the 
cottagers of England or Scotland to set out a 
few dozen cabbage or lettuce plants for their 
own use. Yet here, where millions on millions 
of plants had to be set out, no better implement 
had been thought of. Thespade-handle dibber, 
even in the most experienced hands, is a wag- 
gling implement, and is hardly more to be com- 
pared in effectiveness to the pistol-handled dib- 
ber in use by the gardeners of New York than 
a sickle is to a cradle in @ Wheat-ficld. 

This reminds me that Ihave not yet seen a 
single machine in the hay-fields in England 
either for cutting or raking; nothing but the 
ordinary scythe and hand-rake. No doubt 
machines are in use in some districts, but are 
certainly not common, for along the whole line 
of railroad from Liverpool to London.we saw 
hundreds of mowers‘all using the scythe. Yet 
We must not plume ourselves on any particular 
Smartness in the use of implements that lessen 
jabor. The necessities of our condition force 
us to their use. When it is found that we have 
two men’s work to do, and can only afford to 
pay the high price of one man to do it, then 


necessity becomes “the mother of invention,” 


- and means are found to accomplish the end. 





I found one practice in Messrs. Steele’s 
grounds which our market-gardeners might 
imitate with profit. The system is a very old 
one, and has been in use probably for fifty 
years, but it is certainly not much used, if at all, 
by market-gardeners in the vicinity of New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, where its advan- 
tages would be even greater than those around 
London. It is the common hand-glass, of a size 
about two feet on the side. These would cost 
with us probably about 75 cents or $1 each. 
Messrs. Steele use these glasses in large num- 
bers to forward cauliflower for heading. They 
are placed at distances of two feet apart, and 
three plants of cauliflower are planted under 
each. The hand-glasses are tilted up for ven- 
tilation in sunny weather—used, in fact, just as 
we use a hot-bed or cold-frame, and the cauli- 
flowers are forwarded probably two weeks 
earlier than they would be in the open ground. 
Of course there is not room under the glasses 
for the three plants of cauliflower to form their 
heads there, but the object is to forward them 
so that they will be large enough to head in the 
open ground when the glasses are taken off—a 
most important matter with us, as we find the 
trouble always is that we can not get the cauli- 
flowers large enough until they are checked by 
our hot and dry weather in June. Thus for- 
warded in New York, I think it safe to say they 
would readily bring $1.50 for each hand-glass. 
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Variation in a Peach-Tree. 

W. C. M., Barren Creek Springs, Md., writes: 
“T have a peach-tree, six years old, from the 
Ohio bud, on the south-east side of which is one 
small limb which branches into two; the lower 
one last year ripened its fruit much earlier than 
the other branches, and this year has on it 
peaches of fair size, now ripe, while the rest of 
the fruit is green and hard, scarely colored. Is 
this not uncommon? Can it be accounted for ? 
All the conditions of this limb are apparently 
the same as in the other limbs. Is it a ‘sport’? 
Would buds from this limb bear as early fruit ?” 
—This is an instance of what is now called “ bud- 
variation,” to distinguish it from another kind 
of sporting from seed. It is not very common, 
but there area sufficient number of well-recorded 
instances to establish the fact that it occasionally 
happens, not only with the peach but with other 
fruit trees. Some branches of the peach have 
produced nectarines, and vice versa. A tree of 
the well-known peach Grosse Mignonne in 
France produced a branch with fruit so much 
later than the rest, that it was propagated asthe 
Grosse Mignonne tardive, or Late Grosse Mig- 
nonne. Such cases have happened with cher- 
ries, plums, grapes, and other fruits. We can 
not account for the occurrence. The peach, as 
our other cultivated fruits, isin a condition far 
removed from its original one, and we only 
know that there is a tendency not only among 
our cultivated fruits, but with flowers and vege- 
tables, to vary. Buds from the limb in question 
would no doubt propagate the peculiarity. 





Pra-Bues.—A correspondent says we may 
rid ourselves of Pea-bugs in two ways, provided 
we let none escape before applying the means, 
and provided our neighbors will all take the 
like pains. By one method we involve the peas 
and bugs in good soft-soap suds, stirring a little 
until the bugs rise, and then skim them off and 
burn them. Probably they might, after the 
sudsing, be safely planted with the peas, but it 








is sure work to burn them. Another method ig 
to pour scalding water with a quick dash over 
the peas, and almost instantly follow it With 
cold. This may seem to endanger peas ag wel) 
as bugs; but we have used this process, losing 
very few if any peas. But using either process 
there must he care to sow the peas quickly, a“ 
they will swell, and be in danger of splitting 
and damaging the germ. <A few bugs may es. 
cape from not having opened their cells; but in 
the second year, repeating the means, scarcely 
a bug need be left to propagate its species, 
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It is best to treat small quantities at a time, 
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A California Lawn-Sprinkler. 
aa oe 

We have recently received from a friend in 
San Francisco an automatic sprinkler such as 
is much in use there, where it is necessary to 
produce an artificial rain to keep Jawns green 
in summer. It is shown in fig. 1. 

A light tripod, about three feet high, supports 
a revolving head, which consists of three arm- 
like tubes (shown in fig. 2) attached to a hollow 
washer that plays around the tube to which the 








Fig. 1.—CALIFORNIA LAWN-SPRINKLER. 


hose is attached, bringing water from a head. 
The arms are turned a little backward and up- 
ward, and the water as it flows out causes them 
to revolve, flirting a fine spray over a circle of 
from ten feet to thirty feet in diameter, accord- 
ing to the pressure of the water. We are using 
ours with a head of about fifteen feet, and it 
covers a diameter of twenty feet. When this 
area has been well. watered, the machine is 





Fig. 2.—TUBES OF SPRINKLER. 


moved to new ground. It requires but little 
attention from a man working in its neighbor- 
hood, and is a very useful affair in dry weather. 
We are not aware that they are for sale in the 
Eastern States, but any plumber could make one 
(mainly of gas-pipe) without much expense. 


Mr. Sisuey’s Gerantums.—Mr. Jean Bisley, 
of Lyons, France, is well known as a horticul- 
tural amateur, and now and then he has con- 
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tributed valuable articles to our columns. He 
has enriched our collection of Cannas by many 
fine varieties, and has of late years turned his 
attention to producing double Pelargoniums or 
Geraniums. The varieties that he has propagated 
are highly praised by the French horticultural 
journals, and some have passed into the hands of 
the commercial florists. Mr. Sisley las sent us 
by the hands of a friend two of his best secd- 
lings, “Charles Darwin” and “Emilio Caste- 
lar.” They were weak when first received, but 
have recovered by good nursing, and we hope 
they will give a good account of themselves. 
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Notes from the Pines. 
Correspondents write to ask what has be- 
come of “The Pines.” When I commenced 
these Notes I had no idea of continuing them 
regularly, but chose this gossipy form of pre- 
senting from time to time such things as I did 

not care to put in a regular editorial. 


PEGGED-DOWN Roses.—A little bed of tender 
roses kepf well through the last winter, severe 
as it was. They were protected after Mr. Hen- 
derson’s plan, by covering them with sods. 
Not having been laid down by a careful hand, 
many of the stems were badly bent, and rather 
than cut them away, as they never would have 
come straight, I pegged all down flat upon the 
ground. This is a common method of growing 
roses in England, but I had never before tried 
it, and am much. pleased with the result. The 
bloom has been most abundant, the new growth 
(also pegged down) remarkable, and I think that 
the plants have been freer from slugs and other 
insects than when they grew erect. 


Dovuste. Portunacas. — What fine things 
these are when you do get double ones! Some 
seeds from Mr. Dreer produced almost all dou- 
ble flowers. I have a rock-work devoted to 
succulents, but wishing something that would 
make a show while these were getting estab- 
lished, the Portulacas were planted among 
them. Their flowers every bright day are really 
fine, as double as roses, and white, crimson, and 
golden yellow. 


Bush AND Corpon APppLE-TREES.—I wish 
something could be done to make these dwarf 
apple-trees better known. They cost but little, 
and if they were planted only as ornamental 
shrubs their flowers in spring would be quite as 
satisfying as those of many things grown for 
their flowers alone. Then they bear fruit, and 
itis very pleasant to pick a dozen or two of 
apples from a little tree. One of my cordons 
not three feet long ripened twenty-three fine 
Duchess of Oldenburgs. The apples were 
almost as close as they could stick. Mind, I 
don’t recommend these trees for profit, but as 
affording pleasure in fruit-growing. 


Taat PoratTo.—I think that in an earlier note 
I mentioned having received for trial from B. K. 
Bliss & Sons a potato for which great claims 
were made as to earliness. I made two plant- 
ings side by side with Early Rose, and in both 
cases it was easily ten days ahead of that well- 
known early variety. I don’t know that the 
potato has any name, nor have I tried it upon 
the table. I could not afford that, as the gen- 
tleman who raised it was offered at the rate 
of $4,000 a bushel for his remaining half-peck. 
I Planted one pound each of Early Rose and 
this new variety in such soil and with such 
treatment as one would give in ordinary field 
Culture, the object being to make a ‘fair com- 





parison of the two without attempting to get 
the greatest possible yield. When dug, the 
yield from the pound of Early Rose was 35 Ibs., 
and that from the pound of the new potato was 
34 Ibs. As several potatoes were taken from 
the last-named from time to time for the pur- 
pose of observing progress, it is probable ‘that 
had these remained the yield of the two vari- 
eties would have been the same, and we are 
safe in saying that it yielded in this single test 
quite as well as the Early Rose. 

Moorer’s Concorp Corn.—Last year I gave 
an adverse report upon this variety, but spoke 
highly of the quality of Judson’s Branching 
Sweet-Corn, though it did not branch a bit. 
I procured seeds of half-a-dozen varieties of 
corn at the same time, and the seedsman 
who served me is convinced that in putting 
them up the Moore’s went into the bag labeled 
Judson’s, and vice versa. This year’s expe- 
rience shows that he was right—or wrong, as 
you choose to have it. Moore’s Concord has 
this year done well, and is apparently just what 
my Judson’s of last year was. It makes a fine 
large ear, larger than any early variety with 
which I am acquainted, and of very good quality, 
though not so sweet as some smaller sorts. To 
one not brought up in Rhode Island, where 
sweet-corn was invented—to the Boston people 
for instance—Moore’s will no doubt seem 
the perfection of sweet-corn. But put it by 
the side of Early Narragansett, and then you 
will see. that (as between Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts) size is not the only quality to be 
looked for in either sweet corn or States. 


SrripeD JAPANESE Maize.—This has been 
“out” these many years, but I never happened 
to grow it until this season. I planted it in a 
thicket of Castor-Oil Beans, Cannas, and other 
quick-growing stuff intended to serve as a 
screen, and am much pleased with it. I may 
have got hold of a very good strain (R. H. Allen 
& Co.); at allevents every plantis well marked, 
and some individual ones are really beautiful. 


TomaTors.—I have usually grown a dozen 
or more kinds for comparison, but this year my 
main crop has been the Trophy. The only 
others I tried were Early Shipping, from Peter 
Henderson & Co., and the Peach, from a corre- 
spondent at the West. The Trophy was ahead 
of either of these in earliness, while in size 
and quality there is no comparison. The Early 
Shipping has a most peculiar foliage, and looks 
more likea potato thanatomato. The “Peach” 
is a medium-sized fruit of good flavor, very 
regular, and of a peculiar light crimsoa color: 


Propagating by Budding. 
ening 

A majority of the readers of the Agriculturist 
rely upon its pages as their sole source of infor- 
mation upon all subjects relating to agriculture 
and horticulture. It is easy to refer those who 
send us letters of inquiry to this or that book 
to answer their questions, but the fact is, and 
we are glad to know that it is so, our large cir- 
culation is among those in moderate circum- 
stances—people to whom the cost of the paper 
is an important item, and who can not as a 
general thing afford to invest much in books. 
Our great usefulness has been in adapting our 
teachings to the masses, and if our friends who 
are skilled in horticulture find us, as in the pre- 
sent article, now and then: treating of what 
seem to them mere elementary matters—first 
principles—they must bear in mind that to the 
great multitude of readers such things are new, 











and that articles like this are called out by nu- 
merous letters. 

We are asked by many to give directions for 
budding and inoculating 
trees. It is a great 
misfortune that the 
term inoculating is em- 
ployed, as there is a con- 
fusion of ideas caused 
by its use. People 
know that inoculation is 
practiced to so affect 
the human system as to 
diminish or destroy the 
liability to an attack of 
small-pox. Many quite 
intelligent people think 
that the inoculation of 
a tree introduces some- 
thing into it that will 
cause it to bear better 
fruit, and are not aware 
that budding or inocu- 
lation replaces a worth- 
less tree by a valuable 
one. The mechanical 
operations of budding 
are easily learned, but to 
work intelligently the 
principles which govern 
them. must -be under- 
stood. The propagation 
of plants by cuttings is 
one of the most common 
ways of multiplying 
them. Almost every one 
has grown a plant from 
a cutting, or “slip” as 
it is often called. This 
cutting or slip is a twig 
frony the parent plant, 
with usually several 
eyes or buds upon it. 
This being put in the soil under favorable cir- 
cumstances, roots are formed, the eyes or buds 
push and form branches, and we have a new 
plant precisely like the one from which the cut- 





Fig. 1.—sTIck OF BUDS. 





Fig. 2.—BUDDING ENIFE. 


ting was taken—a part of it as it were. The 
number of buds upon the cutting will depend 


upon the kind of plants, some rooting so easily. 


that a single bud is enough. 
that we desire 
to propagate can 
not be readily start- 
ed from cuttings, 
and notably among 
these are our most 
valued fruit’ trees, 
In case of these we 
resort to grafting 
and budding. In 
grafting, we take a 
cutting or slip with 
several buds, and in- - 
stead of planting it 

in the soil, we cut 

off and split a tree or a branch, and plant the 
cutting in the split. The wound soon heals, 
and the cutting or graft unites with the branch, 
and goes on and grows by means of the roots 
of the tree (stock), in which it is placed, just 
as readily as if it had made roots of its own. 
Grafting and budding are essentially the same 
in principle, though the mechanical operation 


But all the plants 





Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 
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js different. It is rather unfortunate that we 
have two so distinct names for the operations. 
The French, who make a great many kinds 
of grafting, call budding “shield-grafting.” 
In budding we have still nicer work than in 
grafting. Instead of taking a twig with several 


buds from one tree and planting (grafting) | 


it into another, we take one single bud 
and plant it in another tree. The tree 
that is budded or grafted is called the 
stock, which is operated upon or worked 
when of small size. Peach-trees from 
stones planted in the spring are large 
enough to bud the fall of the same year. 
Apple, pear, and most other stocks re- 
quire to grow two or more years before 
they are large enough to bud. But 
we have not space to discuss the sub- 
ject of stocks. The next thing to con- 
sider is the buds, which must of course 
be taken from the variety that we 
wish to propagate. It may seem super- 
fluous to state this, but it is not rare 
to find a person who thinks that there 
is some virtue in the mere act of bud- 
ding, and does not seem to know that 
the future tree will be precisely like the 
one from which the buds aretaken. To 
obtain buds, we cut twigs of the present 
season’s growth on which the buds, at 
the angle where the leaf joins the 
stem, are well developed. The leaves 
upon this twig are cut away, leav- 
ing the leaf-stalk attached. This is 
called a stick of buds (fig. 1), which in 
damp moss or in a close tin box may be 
kept for several days. The stocks and 
buds being ready, then comes the me- 
chanical operation, which can be readi- 
ly learned by watching a budder, or 
by practicing a short while upon some 
worthless twigs or stocks. The time for 
the operation depends upon the kind 
of stock and upon the season, it be- 
ginning much earlier at the South than 
at the North. The stock must be in 
a growing condition, in order that the 
bark may part freely from the wood. 
The only implement required is a 
budding-knife (fig. 2), which is often made with 
a small ivory blade at one end for use in lifting 
the bark of the stock. Material for tying is 
needed, which is usually bass-matting or bass- 
bark prepared from our native tree. Corn-husks 
are used by some, as are cotton and woolen yarn, 
ete. The operation of removing the bud is 
ghown in figure 3. The knife being placed 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF REMOVING THE BUD. 


about half an inch above the bud, a cut is made 
so that it will come out about three fourths of 
an inch below it, removing the bud with an at- 
‘taclied shield of bark and usually a small piece 
of wood. If this portion of wood which ad- 
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heres to the inside of the bud separates easily, 
it may be removed, otherwise it can be left. A 
smooth place being chosen upon the stock, and 
such leaves as are in the way removed, two 
cuts are made, one transverse and the other 
lengthwise, as in figure 4, the corners of the 
bark are lifted as in figure 5, and the bud put in 





VENETIAN SUMAC OR SMOKE-TREE. 


its place as in figure 6. The top of the bark 
attached to the bud is cut. off square, so that it 
may fit accurately to the transverse cut in the 
stock. The last operation is to tie. A strip of 
bass or other material is wound around in such 
& manner as to keep the cut edges of the 
bark from curling up, and to hold the bud in 
place, as shown in figure 7, when the tie is put 
around the stock both below and above the bud. 
The operation is performed by a skillful hand 
with great rapidity. In the peach-growing dis- 
tricts there are those who make a business of 
budding, and put in from fifteen hundred to 
three thousand buds as a. day’s work. They 
have a boy to go ahead and trim the stocks, 
and one to follow to tie. The peach-budders 
use a very simple tic, either that shown in fig. 
8, where the knot is over the bud, or in fig. 9, 
where the knot is on the opposite side of the 
stock. In about two weeks after budding it can 
be determined if the buds have “taken;” if so, 
they will remain plump and green, and the leaf- 
stalk will have fallen. If the leaf-stalk dries 
and remains, and the buds look brown and 
shriveled, the operation has failed. As the 
stock grows the ties may strangle the bud, 
hence they are cut as soon as the bud has united. 
The bud remains dormant until the next spring, 
when the stock above it is cut away, and the bud 
pushes rapidly and makes a vigorous growth. 
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The Venetian Sumac or Smoke-Tree, 


The Venetian Sumac or Smoke-tree, algo 
called by some nurserymen the Purple-fringe 
Tree, is one of our best ornamental plants, It 
is useful when planted in groups, but shows tg 
the best advantage when grown by itself in g 

position where it can develop without 
being crowded by its neighbors, One 
would hardly suppose it to belong to 


but such is the case, though it differs 
from our species in having simple 
leaves. Its botanical name js Rhus 
Cotinus; it is a native of Southern 
Europe, and in its wild state is to pe 
considered rather as a bush than 9 
tree. Under cultivation it will grow 
to the hight of fifteen or twenty feet, 
and if properly managed will form a 
very symmetrical rounded head. The 
leaves are oval, very blunt at the apex, 
and of a rich green color. Indeed, the 
tree is well worth growing for its 
foliage alone, and this endures until the 
occurrence of yery hard frosts, and 
ofien takes on a fine reddish yellow 
color Jate in the season. The flowers 
aresmall and greenish, and are succeed- 
ed by small fruits which are half-heart- 
shaped. Usually only a small portion 
of the panicle bears flowers, the rest of 
the cluster consisting of abortive flower- 
' stalks, which after the flowering in- 
crease very much in size, and are clothed 
with long hairs. It is these large 
clusters of abortive flower-stalks that 
usually pass for flowers, and form the 
most ornamental portion of the tree. 
They usually occur in great profusion, 
their cloud-like masses often nearly 
concealing the foliage, and so light and 
feathery are they, that the name Smoke- 
tree is not inappropriate. When these 
clusters first appear, they are of a deli- 
cate purplish tinge, which afterwards 
changes to a yellowish green. We are 
sometimes asked by correspondents, 
what they shall do to make their Smoke- 
trees flower. The trouble is that they do flower, 
and in such a case the tree makes but little show. 
It is only when from some cause or other the 
great majority of the flowers are abortive that the 
clusters take on their ornamental appearance. 
We have two trees upon our lawn, but it is not 





Fig. 4 Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
Figs. 4 to 7.—MANNER OF INSERTING THE BUD. 





usual for both of them to be showy the same 
year. The engraving gives a very much re- 
duced flower-cluster, and at one side some of the 
hairy abortive flower-stalks, with one much 
less hairy, bearing the fruit or berry. 


the same genus with our native Sumac * 
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Short Hair for Women and Children. 
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A fine head of hair is a beautiful thing. It 
forms a becoming background or setting for the 
human features. Other “little women’? than Jo 
March have considered their long, abundant, glossy 
hair their ‘‘one beauty.’”? Some of these same 
little women have found, however, that they were 
really better looking than before when they have 
had their long curls or heavy braids cut off. 

It seemed “such a pity’? to all their friends, 
and they felt themselves that it was a great risk to 
run, because they might not look half as well after 
the barbering as before, and they hadn’t a bit of 
beauty to spare. But the deed is done, and the 
friends who remonstrated most carnestly are per- 
haps forced to confess that short hair can be made 
very becoming to some persons. 

Long hair is often very unbecoming we all know. 
Thin coarse locks are no ornament. If cut short, 
and tossed up lightly about the face, they some- 
times improve the personal appearance very much, 
as many have learned during the late frizzing days. 
Long hair is usually drawn away from the face, so 
as to afford less of a “setting” for its wearer than 
short locks give. Itis called a covering for woman, 
but it is drawn up from the neck in such a way, at 
fashion’s demand, that it covers less of the body 
than hair only two inches in length. 

While not advocating the total abolition of long 
hair, let us see what good reasons may sometimes 
constrain a sensible woman to have her head shorn 
of its reputed “glory.” 

The long, thick hair considered so desirable has 
eonsiderable weight, and it taxes the nervous 
power to carry it about. A pound of hair is as 
heavy as a pound of candles. Worn in braids or 
rolls over the top of the head, it will actually make 
depressions underneath the rolls or braids, quite 
perceptible when they are removed after a few 
hours’ pressure. At the same time, such long hair 
produces considerable discomfort. ‘One may be- 
come so accustomed to this as to pay little atten- 
tion to it. Worn ina coil at the crown or back of 
the head, it disturbs the circulation and provokes 
disease, and it renders any comfortable resting of 
the weary head almost impossible. What misery 
there is in the use of hair-pins! What “ ridiculos- 
ity” in the ‘‘rats,’’ cushions, jute chignons, etc. ! 
What an amount of time, and care, and life-power 
gets used up in dressing and arranging this weight 
of hair, especially if it must be put in curl-papers 
or frizzing-pins over night! 

Does it pay? Every woman should answer the 
question for herself. Outward adorning is all 
right if it does not interfere with the more precious 
inward adorning.of the mind. The adorning fash- 
jon ordains is often barbarous in the extreme, and 
why does not a cultivated taste rebel ? 

What relief it is to get the head into such a con- 
dition that it can Le bathed and dressed and rested 
with ease! How pleasant it is to run the fingers 
through the hair when the head is tired and heated! 
What a comfort it is not to have one’s hair-in the 
way when hurried or when weary ! 

But there is an answer ready for all reasoning in 
favor of short hair: ‘Oh! I think long hair looks 
best fora woman.”’ That settles it, of course, for 
most women. Here and there is a woman who 
considers health and comfort and convenience of 
more consequence than prettiness. There are 
women, too, who can not believe that anything is 
really beautiful or truly becoming which tends to 

‘injure health or destroy comfort. But most of 
«us go from one fashion to its opposite, unthinking 
‘Blaves of fashion as we are, and everything we 
are accustomed to is considered tasteful and proper. 
And then a few women have husbands who con- 
sider themselves sole arbiters in all matters con- 
‘cerning their wives’ apparel, and such men are 
bretty sure to like to see women (those belonging 











to themselves) looking like duchesses, in plaited 
hair and broidered apparel. 

Little Girlie had long golden curls, and we loved 
them until we saw how it fretted her and her mam- 
ma every day when the task of unsnarling and re- 
curling had to be performed. And the curls were 
so warm on her neck and shoulders, and such a 
temptation for baby’s pulling fingers! So they 
were cut off, and when the pretty head was “ shin- 
gled”’ the child actually was prettier than before, 
and her mamma admires the golden curls laid 
away in the bureau-drawer more than when they 
graced and tormented and cultivated vanity in her 
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How to Make a Refrigerator or a 
Meat-Safe, 
——> 


In compliance with a request, we give cuts of a 
refrigerator and a meat-safe, with the following 
directions for making them: 

The refrigerator is a wooden box of suitable size, 
having a recessed lid.” It may be divided into 














Fig. 1.—HOME-MADE REFRIGERATOR. 


chambers if desired, to keep various articles separ- 
ately, as butter from vegetables, or meat from fruit 
or pies. A central chamber with a separate lid is 
made in the upper part of the box to receive the 
ice. This should be made of shect-zinc, and have 
a pipe in the bottom to permit the water to drain 
away as the ice melts. The shelves which divide 
the upper and lower parts of the box should be 
placed where the dotted line is shown in the cut, 
and should be made of slats, and movable, so that 
the cool air will cir2r‘ate all around, and that they 
may be taken out{* .zaned occasionally. The 











Fig. 2.—HOME-MADE MEAT-SAFE. 


box needs lining to retain the coldness communi- 
cated by the ice. This lining should be a good 
non-conductor of heat, and as good a one as any is 
thick woolen felt, of which two thicknesses may 
be used, tacked on to the inside of the box, apd 
covere¢. with sheet-zinc soldered closely at the cor- 
ners. Where the felt can not easily be procured, 
double walls may be made, and the space between 
them filicd with pounded charcoal. The box 
should set on feet, so that it is not in contact 
with the ground, and that the water may drain off. 


v 





A meat-safe may be constructed by making a 
frame of four upright pieces, with a close top, back, 
and bottom, and two or three shelves, with a frame 
door at front. Mosquito-net or wire-gauze may be 
nailed over the frame and door, and the articles kept 
in the safe will thus have plenty of air, but wilt 
be kept free from flies. On no account should any 
gauze be put on the top, or flies would drop their 
eggs through it. Fig. 2 shows a safe of this kind. 





Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
. ee 

SOMETHING AnouT Eyrs.—If the remarks I am 
about to make are not approved by the editor-in- 
chief, you, dear reader, will never see them. 8o, 
if they do appear upon the page for which they are 
written, you and I may feel additional confidence 
in these same opinions. I do not wish to imply 
that all my views put forth in these pages have 
been ‘ indorsed” by any editor, but I make these 
opening remarks because I am less and less inclined 
to speak as one having authority, and because I 
am more and more distrustful of ignorant tamper- 
ing with ourselves and our children. 

Sight is one of our greatest blessings, and it is a 
pity that it should so often be lost or impaired 
through ignorance or carelessness. How often did 
my mother warn me that I was ‘‘ trying’? my eyes 
when I was leaning out of the window to read in 
the twilight, or beg me not to spoil my eyes by 
reading while riding! I wish she had taken the 
book away from me, and soI mean to do by my 
children (gently but firmly), if their fondness for 
reading overcomes their judgment. We had better 
try first to convince our children that the pleasure 
gained by a few minutes’ close application of the 
eyes in a light so dim or unsteady as to make see- 
ing extremely difficult, always ‘“‘ costs a great deal 
more than it comes to,”’ It is like any other strain, 
and its repetition will constantly weaken the power 
of vision, and result in positive disease if contin- 
ued. Reading while lying down always wearies 
and injures the eyes, and is one cause of serious 
disease, especially if such use of the eyes occurs 
when one is recovering from sickness. The power 
of sight is very easily weakened when the body is 
weak or weary. Mothers who are recovering from 
confinement, and who are conscious of many little 
stitches needed in the family raiment, are very apt 
to use their eyes for sewing before they can really 
spare any strength in that direction. Weak eyes 
from this source are very common among women. 

I have been reading parts of Dr. H.W. Williams’s 
‘Diseases of the Eye” lately. I looked to see 
what he said about near-sightedness, or myopia, I 
knew so many cases of myopia among musicians, 
especially among piano-players, that I had won- 
dered if the study of music, the close attention to 
the fine notes, was not often a cause of near-sight- 
edness. There can be no doubt that it is often a 
cause of the rapid development of incipient and 
before unsuspected myopia. Any pursuit or em- 
ployment that calls fora use of the eyes upon small 
or near objects has this effect. Children are often 
discovered to be near-sighted when they first begin 
to apply themselves earnestly to study, or when 
they undertake to learn somé business in which a 
steady use of the eyes becomes necessary. Myopia is 
much more common among the educated classes 
than among the ignorant and unskilled, though a 
hereditary predisposition may exist equally in all 
classes. Dr. Williams says that it “results in 
most cases from anatomical conformation, and is 
often hereditary ; and, except in the slighter cases, 
is capable of being scarcely, if at all, modified for 
the better by age or treatment.” 

Many parents have an idea that ‘their myopic 
children may outgrow their nearness of vision, and 
they are unwilling to have them put on glasses for 
fear they may always have to wear them. Dr. 
Williams says: “It is evidently useless for persons 
affected with myopia to deprive themselves ‘of the 
very great aid to be derived from the use of glasses, 
in the hope that with advancing years their vision 
may become normal.” It is true that a slight 
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change for the better results as age advances, but 
is it not too bad to go for years and years without 
ever getting a clear view of anything not close be- 
fore the eyes ? We were alla good deal moved, many 
years ago, when a dear inmate of our family ex- 
claimed on first putting on myopicglasses : ‘“‘ Why, 
how pretty everything is! Oh! I can see the 
edges of the green leaves!” 

Speaking of old sight, or the change that usually 
sakes place in eyes originally normal at about the 
ege of forty-five years, Dr. Williams says: ‘‘ When 
these symptoms of loss of adaptive power begin 
to be felt, the eyes should be aided by convex 
glasses of sufficient power to compensate for the 
deficiency ; otherwise they are fatigued by futile 
efforts, and yet more serious disability may result. 
It is useless to postpone wearing glasses in the 
hope that the necessity for resorting to them may 
be overcome.” He advises, for near sight and for 
old sight, the weakest glass which gives distinct 
Vision at the desired distance. 

Parents are often alarmed by the sudden appear- 
ance of “cross-eyes’’ (or strabismus) in young 
children. It is quite common, in a slight degree, 
when children are teething. This very morning I 
perceive that my baby’s eyes are not exactly straight, 
and once before I have seen the same slight devia- 
tion, but without alarm. At both times a severe 
crying spell has preceded such a result, and Iam 
only more than ever determined to be, as far as 
possible, her obedient servant until teething is over. 
This is a secret, however! I hope she will not find 
out that her will is law here (and this will not be the 
case exactly), but any nervous excitement must be 
warded off from asystem already taxed with the 
great business of getting a mouthful of teeth. My 
first child looked cross-eyed a very little for many 
weeks when teething, and it gave me much anxiety. 
How or when it disappeared I never knew. 

But real strabismus is a thing not to be lightly 
treated. It sometimes results from convulsions or 
from whooping-cough. An operation by a skillful 
surgeon or oculist is then of great importance, 
and Dr. Williams says: ‘‘It is impossible to insist 
too strongly upon the importance of an early ope- 
ration for the relief of strabismus, and on the fal- 
lacy of the popular belief which thinks it probable 
that ‘the ehild may outgrow it,’ or considers it 
best to ‘ wait until the child is older’ before having 
anything done. The sight, in thousands of eyes, 
has been sacrificed to these erroneous opinions.” 

When one member of a family is afflicted with 
inflamed eyes, or with any disease of the eyelids, 
the greatest care should be taken that no one else 
uses the same towel, as eye diseases are often com- 
municated in this way. 


A Youne Wirz.—A little note came to me the 
ether day, inclosing a long letter to my sister, 
whose address the writer had lost, - That little note 
came home to my heart as news from heaven. It 
said: “‘Iam married now, and am very happy, for 
a better husband I could not have—one whose con- 
stant aim is to do right, to do what is for the wel- 
fare of all around him.” 

Perhaps you think she only felt like all young 
wives. All the better, if this were true—but I am 
afraid it is not. The ostentatious appearance of 
conjugal affection is very common I know, but love 
like M.’s one does not see every day. I had the 
pleastire of reading the long letter. too; and it was 
clear as day that a pure and noble love had done a 
great work for. M. in the way of womanly culture. 
She loves her husband for what is God-like in him. 
Idolatry is hardly possible in such a case. It is not 
his mere moral perfection, it is his aim, his motive, 
his spirit that she loves. Not aword did she say 
of his fondness for her, and she only mentioned in- 
cidentally that he is a farmer, and that they would 
haye to live very economically for some years. She 
is all alive to learn and to grow, and wisdom and 
growth are sure to come to a soul that covets only 
the best gifts. Not for ‘‘his sake’’ simply does she 
aspire to learn and grow, but this love is to her 
true woman nature what the warmth of spring-time 
is to the slumbering earth. I don’t believe the 


” great Jubilee in Boston could give my soul such an 








“ outing” into the heavenly realms as that simple, 
sincere note and letter gave. 

It is very possible that as years go by M. will tind 
that her husband is not all that she believed him 
to be. One illusion after another may vanish away, 
until he may seem to her quite a commonplace 
man after all. Characterand temperament are two 
very different things. M.’s love is based upon 
character, and yet she may be considerably mis- 
taken in her husband’s character. And then her 
husband’s temperament and habits may not always 
harmonize with her own. If she has disappoint- 
ments of this kind, I hope she will know how to 
make the best of them, summoning common-sense 
and conscience to help her through. For some 
years I have been watching some of those people 
who don’t believe in living with a husband or wife 
who is not in all respects agreeable to their own 
disposition; people who change one “ mate” for 
another by means of divorce, believing that mar- 
riage is good for nothing unless one finds one’s 
exact ‘“‘true mate.” The last condition of such 
persons is almost sure to be worse than the first. 

Of course, it is best to avoid mistakes in marry- 
ing, as far as one is able, and it is a step to be taken 
with very great caution. But there are very few 
persons who do not find some disappointment in 
marriage. Love throws such a halo around the 
beloved object; we love our ideal of perfect 
humanity, and human nature can not yet satisfy 
that ideal. But all is not gone when one wakes 
from this young dream. Better things remain for 
those whose aim is true. 

“Rye GRAHAM.”—Several weeks ago, Mr. R. 
brought home from the mill, along with other 
things, about twenty pounds of rye, Graham, rec- 
ommended as very good. I did not know how to 
use it, and felt some doubts whether we should 
like it. But now it is all gone, and it went pretty 
easily after all. First we tried : 

Rye Licut CaKkgs, baked in gem pans, and this 
is the recipe: One pint of milk, three eggs, a table- 
spoonful of sugar, and a salt-spoonful of salt. Rye 
flour enough for the thickness of griddle-cake bat- 
ter. Bake half an hour. 

Rye BREAD we made in this fashion: For mix- 
ing, take one quart of warm water and one quart 


of milk. Thicken this with a teacup of corn-meal, | 


and rye-flour enough for a common bread-sponge. 
Stir in about 84 teacupful of.good yeast. Let it 
rise in a warm place, and when light knead it quite 
stiff with rye-flour. Let it rise again, and bake 
it well. 

Rye Gems we make like the Graham gems, mix- 
ing them a little stiffer, as rye is inclined to be 
sticky. I observed that these gems always “‘ took ”’ 
better at our table when they were made one third 
wheat Graham and two thirds rye; and then they 
were best when the whole was sifted with a coarse 
sieve, which removed the coarsest part of the bran. 

Rye Rotts we made in two ways, mixing them 
with sweet milk. 1. Make a dough with milk and 
flour, stiff enough to roll an inch in thickness. 
Cut in strips an inch wide, and bake on a buttered 
tin. 2. Mix your batter of flour and milk stiff 
enough to take up a large spoonful in your hands, 
previously flouring them to prevent sticking, and 
roll the dough with your hands into straight rolls 
about an inch and a half in thickness. If these are 
floured, the baking-pan need not be buttered. 

Ratn-WATER BAaRRELS.—Where it is desirable to 


catch rain-water for washing, and there is no cis- | 


tern for the purpose, kerosene barrels are very | 
| bear an egg. They are ready for pickling in ten 


useful. You can buy them for seventy-five cents 
apiece. Light a match and apply it to the oily 
inside of the barrel], and it will burn away the oil 
and give you a clean whole barrel. Of course, 
none but an idiot would do this where the flames 
would endanger house, barn, or other property. 
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Mollie Wants to Know. 

—<> 
One of the Household sisters, who signs herself 
‘Mollie,’ is in trouble. As Mollie lives away off 
in Oregon, we hope some housekeepers not so near 
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the setting sun will come to her help, and put her 
in the way to ‘suit George.” 

‘“‘T should like to ask how to make 00d tender 
doughuuts, raised with yeast; also how to make 
tip-top stuffing for chicken. I have tried every re- 
cipe I know of, but they have all failed to suit 
George.” 
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Household Items, 


BY MRS. F. H. R. 


—— 


Lamp CHIMNEYS are most apt to crack after being 
washed. In my own experience, they are legg apt 
to break if moistened with the breath and polisheq 
witha cloth or paper, andafterwards witha chamois- 
skin, which gives them a clear brilliancy, 

Trn-WarkE.—If a housekeeper is ambitious, and 
prides herself on shining tin-ware, let her use 
whiting. Wash the tin-Ware clean and wipe dry, and 
then polish with a dry cloth and dry whiting. That 
article is cheap, and gives a new, bright look to 
everything it is used on. For the tea-kettle and 
large coffee-pot (which finds its way on to our 
breakfast-table, though there is a silver one in the 
house) nothing is so effective. 


BREAKFAST BREADSTUFFS.—Has any one ever 
tried what I am pleased to call ‘‘ corn-muffins” 9 
I make them -with buttermilk, corn-meal, a little 
flour, a little butter or lard, salt, and soda, and 
bake them in my muffin-irons. They are bean- 
tifully crisp and light. They need to be quite 
thick—almost like ‘‘ Johnny-cake.”? They have a 
chance to bake thoroughly through in the shallow 
irons, and we are very fond of them. We use 
canaille a great deal, made into muffins or ‘‘ gems,” 
in the same way, leaving out the tablespoonful of 
butter or lard or sour cream. 

A great many, in making wheaten pan-cakes, 
fritters, and pot-pie, use eggs. I think this is a 
mistake, and never use any in mine. They rarely 
ever fail of being light, though I use nothing but 
buttermilk or sour milk, flour, salt, and soda. 


CreaM-Caxks.—A cheap and excellent cream-cake 
for every day is made in this way: Break two eggs 
into a cup, and fill the cup up with sour cream. 
Add one cup of sugar, one cup of flour (perhaps a 
very little more), salt, soda, and nutmeg. This 
can be used also for a jelly-cake. 
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Ham and other Omelets. 
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Half a pint of milk with two teaspoonfuls of flour 
carefully intermixed, and three spoonfuls of finely- 
powdered cracker, sifted ; add six eggs, well-beaten; 
butter a griddle, stir the omeict mixture well 
together, and pour thinly and evenly enough to 
cover the griddle; then immediately scatter overthe 
surface of the omelet a layer of finely-minced ham; 
then fold immediately half of the omelet over on 
to the other half; then fold once more, so that it 
will come off the griddle in the form of a quarter 
of a circle, four-double. Finely-shred onions and 
minced veal can be used in the same manner. This 
quantity will make enough for six persons, W. 
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To Pickle Martynias.—Pick while yet 
soft enough to be easily penetrated by the thumb- 
nail, and throw into brine made strong enough to 


days, or may be kept in the brine longer. When 
wanted to pickle, they are taken from the brine, 
washed in cold water, and soaked in vinegar two or 
three days. Then add about two pounds of sugar 
to one gallon of vinegar, with cloves, allspice, or 
other spices to the taste; tie them in a bag, and let 
them soak in the vinegar until the strength is ex- 
tracted; heat the vinegar to boiling and pour upon 
the Martynias, which should previously have been 
removed from the vinegar in which they were 
soaking, and placed in a cask or other suitable 
vessel. After a few days they are ready for use. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


PADD DIDO IO ooo 
What is It?—Our Guessing-School. 








So many odd things come to me with the question 


“What is it?” that I think I must turn some of them - 


over to the boys and girls, and keep a sort of Guessing- 
School. Guessing-school is not exactly the right name 
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in the living state as Sea-Urchins. It is only those who 
live on the sea-coast that are likely to see living speci- 
mens of the Sea-Urchins, and they are very unlike any 
kind of animal you who live inland are likely to meet 
with. They belong to that division of the animal king- 
dom called Radiates. You know that most of the animals, 
including the fishes, reptiles, insects, etc., that you have 
ever seen, have a right-hand side and a left-hand side. 
Their parts are arranged in opposites, In the radiates 
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SOMETHING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS TO PUZZLE OVER. 


for it—perhaps “‘ Intelligence Office’ would be better, 
because we do not wish the answers to be mere guesses, 
but bits of positive information. Still, as we have called 
it so, we will let it go as ‘*Guessing-School.”? Now, 
here is an engraving of a ** What is it?’ brought the 
other day by one of my associates who has taken up his 
summer residence by the sea-shore. He picked up this 
something on the beach, and brought it to find out what 
it was. As I was born and brought up alongside of salt- 
water, I knew it at once, but I thought it would be an in- 
teresting thing for you boys and girls to puzzle at—so 
here is the engraving. The drawing was made by one of 
‘the boys,” for you must know that we have boys who 
do drawing. The thing is shown of the real size. It is 
black, and very tough and leathery; it shows no signs of 
life. When found upon the beach, it may be in the posi- 
tion here shown, or it may be the other side up—just as 
the waves -lappen to throw it. Now then, who will find 
out and tell us what itis? The one who gives the best 
account of it—I don’t care how it is found out—shall have 
the Agriculturist put down for his or her name, or to 
whomsoever he or she may direct, for the year1873. Send 
answers to The Doctor, 245 Broadway, New York—and 
to no one else. Time will be up October first. Now, 
then, go to work for THE Doctor. 





A Petrified Squash—Sea-Urchins. 


Children, did you ever see a Petrified Squash? I never 
did; in fact, Inever heard of one until the other day, 
when there came by mail a specimen-from a gentleman 
in Salado, Texas, of what he said was there called a 
‘Petrified Squash.’’ I have mislaid the gentleman’s 
name, but you will thank him nevertheless for sending 
the specimen which allows me to give you the engraving 
of it, of the natural size, in figure 1. Perhaps before we 
go any further we had better see if we all understand the 
meaning of the big word petrified. If I had you all be- 
fore me, I should ask those who knew what was meant 
by petrified to hold up their hands. All the hands would 
not go up I am sure; so, for the benefit of those who do 
not know, we must explain a little. If you look into the 





Fig. 1.—PETRIFIED SQUASH. 


dictionary, you will find that the word petrify comes 
from the Greek word petra, a stone, and the Latin word 
Jacio, tomake. So “to petrify *’ is to make into stone, and 
a petrified thing is something made into stone. In some 
waters, which have much mineral matter dissolved in 
them, wood and other things are gradually changed into 
stone. So our “petrified squash”? would be a squash 
turned to stone, only it does not happen to be a squash— 
indeed, it is not a vegetable at all, but an animal which 
has ages ago been turned into stone, or petrified. An 
odd sort of animal you think—and‘so itis. It is the re- 
mains of an animal the relatives of which are well known 





they are arranged around a center, just as the spokes of 
a wheel are placed around a hub, as you may have seen 
in dried specimens of what is called a Star-fish, which is 
like a five-pointed star. These Sea-Urchins have their 
parts arranged in five or some multiple of five, but they 
are more or less globular, or more like a flattened bis- 
cuit. They have an outer shell or coveriug which is not 





Fig. 2.—PIPER URCHIN. 


whole, but consists of plates joined together, and the 
mouth of the animal is on the flattened side at the bot- 
tom. The living Sea-Urchins have attached to their outer 
surface numerous spines, some kinds having them only 
a quarter of an inch long, while in others they are three 
or four inches in length. In figure 2 is given an en- 
graving of a living Sea-Urchin, which is not much unlike 
the petrified onein figure 1. This living one is called the 
Piper Urchin, and is found in the waters of India. You will 
see that it has its spines attached. These spines are of 
substance somewhat like shell, and are of use in enabling 
the animal to move about on the bottom of the sea, and 
probably by their forbidding appearance they protect it 
from enemies. It was discovered by the missionaries 
in India that these spines make very good slate- 
pencils. Besides these spines, the Sea-Urchins 
have numerous feelers by which they are able to seize 
their food, and pass it from one to the other until it 
reaches the mouth. Most of the Sea-Urchins found upon 
our coast have many more spines, and shorter ones, than 
the one shown in figure 2. Indeed, the spines are so 
many and so close together as to hide the body of the 
animal itself, and it looks as bristly as a porcupine. So 
our ‘‘ Squash ”’ is after all a Sea-Urchin, which lived ages 
ago, when that part of Texas where it was found was 
covered by the sea, In the wonderful changes which 
have since gone on, the animal lost its spines, but the 
form of its body was preserved by being gradually con- 
verted into stone. When you get older, you will all of 
you, boys and girls, I hope, read something of geology, 
which teaches the wonderful changes that have gone on 
to make this earth fit for our dwelling-place. Not only 
will that tell you of the wonderful things that happened 
in the far-off past, but those which are taking place now. 
Sea-Urchins and hundreds of other animals are living 
and dying now, and it may be that years and years to 
come some one will find a curious thing, and send it to 
some future Docter, which will only be a petrified Sea- 
Urchin ‘that is living on the coast at the time I am writing 
this for my boys and girls. Tue Docror. 





An Ant and a Green Worm. 


Here is an account of a remarkable display of both 
strength and intelligence by an ant. It was sent us by 
Mr. Thos. §. Collier, of New London, Ct. He intended 
it for the older people’s department, but we think it will 
find more interested readers among the boys and girls. 
Watch the ants as you sce them at work, and it may be 





you will see something equally strange and worth telling 
about. Mr. C. writes: 

Whilst standing under the arbor near my residence 
this morning, I was somewhat surprised and amused to 
see 2 combat between an ant and a green worm or cater- 
pillar of some kind. The worm had either been migrat- 
ing or fallen from the arbor, and whilst in the path been 
attacked by the ant. 

For a while the contest was very fierce, the ant running 
along the body of its adversary, and stopping now and 
then to give a pinch or bite—at least, I concluded suclr 
was the case, as it seemed to gather itself together for 
some muscular work, and when it did so the worm 
writhed and twisted as if in great agony. 

This lasted some three or four minutes, when the worm 
grew exhausted and became quiet, and then the ant pro- 
ceeded to drag it along the walk. The worm gave two 
or three weak struggles after this, but made no strenuous 
resistance. After dragging the worm some three feet 
along a level space, the ant came to an acclivity of about 
an inch, and finding its strength insufficient to cope with 
the difficulty, it left the worm and proceeded toward its 
hole. When near the entrance it encountered another 
ant, and after the usual manner of interchanging commu- 
nications, by the use of feelers, it returned to the worm, 
and was shortly joined by the ant it had met. 

These two, by their united exertions, managed to drag 
the worm up the precipice, for such I suppose it was to 
them. Then they conveyed it through a patch of grass, 
winding in and out among the spears, as if treading the 
intricate labyrinths of a dense forest, Beyond the grass 
they came to a clear space, and here the ant that had 
come to the assistance of the conqueror of the worm de- 
parted on its own business, and the conqueror was left 
to drag its prize along alone. This it did, until it reached 
the entrance of the nest, when it and the worm dis- 
appeared. 

Now I took the trouble to measure the worm and the 
ant. The worm was one inch long, with a circumference 
of three eighths of an inch; and the ant was one quarter 
of an inch long, and belonged to the common brown 
species. The total space that the worm was carried was 
eleven feet, and one ant performed the greater part of 
the toil. This, however, is not as remarkable as the fact 
of the ant attacking the worm, and its sagacity in not 
leaving it until it was powerless to escape, and its search 
for and obtaining help when unable to accomplish a task: 
that came in its way. 
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430. Iustrated Rebus.—The name of an Jndian tribe. 


CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in mutton but not in veal. 
My next is in otter but not in seal. 
My third is in haven but not in port. 
My fourth is in mischief, but not in sport. 
My fifth is in mother but not in son. 
My sixth is in bayonet, not in gun. 
My seventh is in entry but not in hall. 
My eighth is in large but not in small. 
My whole is sure to come every year, 
When flowers begin to disappear. Dor. 
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THE UNWELCOME VI 


CHARADE. 
My first, some grain, was from a farmer bought, 
And on long credit its delivery sought ; 
But quite without his host the buyer reckoned, 
For—answering loud and firmly with my second— 
The farmer vowed he'd have my whole or nauzht. 
TEMPY. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 10 letters. 
My 8, 5, 6, is a metal. 
My 3, 9, 10, is.a relative. 
My 10, 9, 1, is an adverb. 
My 4, 2, 8, is an article of apparel. 
My 7, 5, 6, is a dangerous medicine. 
My whole is a well-known name. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

2. A Portuguese coin. 3. A kind 
5. An ancient Greek. 


HELEN. 


1. One thonsand. 
of wood. 4. One who rescues. 
6. Not insulting. % The theme of many poets. 
room. 9. Something essential to every one. 10. Not 
known. 11. An inhabitant of a certain classic country. 
i2. An animal. 13. A consonant. The center letters, 
horizontal and perpendicular, give an inland sea, 

R. T. IsBestEr. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A scene of scandal in New York, 
That crst created so much talk. 

1. A building that in Brooklyn does abound. 

2. Has lost her throne where she was prondly crowned. 

3. The Indian follows it to find his way, 

4. And utters this expression of dismay. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill the blanks with the same letters, transposed.) 

1. The loss of —-——at the stand, fairly 
made —— —— with rage. 

2. —— —— went 
kept in —— —. 

3. Some boys are such ——, one —— more, and they 
yon wonld become a —. 

4—— — vandal! why destroy the —_—— which 
know —--——_? Temry. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC,—146)624703(4278. (Key— 
Profundity.) ; 


W. C. O'L. 





to feed the birds which he 
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[COPYRIGNT SECURED.] 


Egutvocat Worps.—1. Apparent. 2. Ball. 3. Baste. 
4, Bait. 5. Bear. 6. Art. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Comparison. 2. Recognized. 3. Ex- 


Palmistry. 6. Indolent. 


emplified. 4. Gibberish. 5. 
9. Distempered. 10. 


%. Ascertained. §&. Interposed. 
Appertaineth. 
Cross-Worp.—Steeple. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
B — ilboe —S 


O— ccup —Y 

R— a —M 

E— b —B 

A— dad —O 

8 — ‘cul —L 
PI 


How sweet and fresh this vernal day! 
How musical the air! 

Flowers were never seen 80 gay, 
Or Nature half so fair. 


ARITHMOREMS.—1. Siphon. 2. Chaos. 38. Violet. 4. 
Exalt. 5. Stone. 6. Deviate. 7%. Freight. 8. Often. 9. 
Weighty. 10. Naughty. 


Numerical Entemas.—1, Charles H. Delanoy. 2. Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Resus.—Some people say “labor is disgraceful,” but 
on such slanderers should infamy fall. 


AUNT SUE'S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

JERE PLuMER.—The answer to the numerical enigma 
in the April number is, ‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 
How did it happen that that one puzzled you ? 

E. L. C.—Tell ‘‘ Auntie” that enigmatical questions 
are frequent in the scriptures, and that all Eastern nations 
cultivated, more or less, this species of composition as an 
efficacious means of calling forth the speculations of the 
wise men upon the numerons and inexplicable mysteries 
hidden in religion, nature, and art. 

Canrrre.—A little alcohol will remove the stains of 
violet ink from your fingers ; cologne-water; which is 
chiefly alcohol, will answer the purpose. 

T am waiting to report on the “ oven” squares ; it was 
hardly fair to ask you to puzzle over the ovenin July, was 
it? Next summer we will take “ snow.” 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to Willie S., Mary and 
Kate, Tom, Lena G., L. N., and Owego. 


’ 





S IT O R.—Dravwn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The Unwelcome Visitor. 

Did you ever sce a nestful of young owls? If not, you 
have an odd sight in store for you. There are a number 
of different kinds of owls in this country, and they differ 
in the manner of making their nests. Some bnild a rude 
nest upon the branch of a tree; some find a hollow tree 
in which to raise their young; and there is one droll 
little owl in the far West that makes use of the burrows 
of the Marmots, or Prairie-dogs as they are called, for its 
dwelling. Nothing is more comical in appearance than 
a baby-owl. The thing appears to be all head, and that 
head nearly alleyes. Such a wonderful amount of blink- 
ing and winking as they do! We suppose that, however 
droll the little owls appear to us, they are in the eyes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Owl perfect beauties. Years ago, when the 
writer was studying French, he read a fable, which as 
near as he can recollect ran something in this way: The 
Eagle and the Owl had for along time been at war, bat 
at length they concluded to make peace, and live ever 
after on friendly terms. So they talked the matter over— 
birds are said, you know, to have been able to talk in. 
those days—and came toan agreement about various mat- 
ters. Onc of the conditions of the treaty of peace was that 
neither should disturb or injure the young of the other. 
‘* But I have never seen your children,”’ said the Eagle; 
“describe them to me, so that I shall know them.” 
“Oh!” said the Owl, ‘‘ you will know them at once by 
their great beanty; they have the most elegant form of 
any birds, and such beautiful eyes and sweet mouths!” 
In a Gay or two, the Eagle, while out hunting a dinner, 
came across the Owl’s nest. “Hallo! what strange 
things have we here?” said the Eagle; ‘ these can not 
be young owls, for they are little beauties,” and there 
upon he gobbled them up. Fables, you know, always 
have a “ moral’ attached, but I think every bright boy 
and girl will be able to see the point of this one without 
its being shown. The young owls in the picture are old 
enough to be ont of the nest, and they are thrown into 
astonishment by the appearance of a strange creature, 
the like of which they have never seen before. The ob- 
ject that engages their attention is the caterpillar of the 
Royal Moth, which lives upon oak-trees, It is a very 
large and showy caterpillar, and its long curved horns 
give ita very formidable appearance. No wonder that the 
owlets are startled; we have known much larger young- 
sters, who did not wear feathers, to be frightened at it, 
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| A Railroad Watch 


Travelers by Railroad frequently find their watches com- 
pletely demoralized by the continuous jar of the train. To 
overcome this difficulty has long been a problem with 
watchmakers, and it is now successfully accomplished in 


the hew grade made by the 


American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


This Watch is made in the most substantial manner, on 
the most approved principles, and combines all the recent 
improvements. It has a new micrometrical regulator, by 
which the slightest variation can be easily corrected. It is 
carefully adjusted, and may be entirely relied on to run ac- 
curately, wear well, and ENDURE THE HARDEST 
USAGE, without any derangement whatever. We confi- 
dently recommend this watch to the trade and the public as 
the BEST WATCH FOR THE PRICE IN THIS MARKET. 

The full trade-mark engraved on the plate of each watch is 
“AMERICAN WATCH CO., CRESCENT S8T., WAL- 

THAM, MASS.,” 
and it is distinctively known as the CRESCENT-ST. Watch, 
For sale by all leading Jewelers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 





The Best WATER PIPE, also the 
cheapest, when strength and durability are considered, 
is the Try-LrnEp LEAD Prrz, manufactured by the Cor- 
WELLs, SHaw & Wituarp M’r’e Co., No. 213 Center 
street, New York. Price 15c, a pound for all sizes, 
Send for Circular. 





({@" We have never yet seen a Book of Testimonials 
containing more valuable evidence of real merit in the 
article spoken of than the little pamphlet entitled 
‘* What People say about the Blanchard Churn.” Send 
to any dealer in dairy implements for one of them. 


GUARANTEED BONDS. 


Payable in New York City at prices that will pay 
13 PER CENT on the investment. Call or 
send for descriptive circular. 

THOMAS P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine st., N.Y. 








Minton’s Encaustic ‘Tiles 


FOR FLOORS. 
CARNKIRK VASES for Lawns and Gardens, 
Chimney Tops, etc. 
MILLER & COATES, 279 Pearl st., New York. 


Economy in the Kitchen. 


Prudent housekeepers are ever on the alert to practice 
economy in the culinary department. Ia no way can this 
be done more effectually — in the use of a Baking Powder 
which combines purity, strength, and reliability. 
Doo.ery's YEasT PowDER <4 attained the deserved repu- 
tation of being economical, convenient, and wholesome, 
besides which it will produce "from a barrel of flour twent 
five to forty pounds more bread, rolls, etc., than by the old 
process of raising dough with bakers’ or hop yeast. Here 
alone is a great saving, and authorizes the guarantee that it 
will give entire satisfaction. 








2" The more intelligent a farmer is, and the more 
particular he is abont everything connected with his 
dairy, the better he appreciates and Jikes the Blanchard 
Churn. 


THE BEST | trove: com pay. Parton 
TAKE 





lars free. Address at once Our 
FirEsivE FRIEND, Chicago. 





A: COVERT & €0., Pretuce 
ssion Merch 0. 68 Pearl Str 
New Yor” “Quick sales and prompt returns.” Ga Send 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking P late. 29 


it} National Farmer and Bee-Journal 
Sample Free, 3 
5 mnths and best Bea Book. 
Maxazine with Chromo of Italian Boog, St a 10. 
Ag ents Wanted. Write now for 
ple” to H A. KING, 14 Murray 8t., N. Ye 


MONEY? eyed b RAPIDLY. with Stepeil and 


Saat Pita cea am eal 

























More than 12,000,000 Square Feet now in Use, — 
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ASBESTOS § 


ROOFING 





FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARDED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY 
CERTIFICATE FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


“THE BEST ARTICLE IN THE MARKET.” _ 


The “Asbestos Roofing” is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin, Slate, etc., 


on steep or flat roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and cheaply transported and applied, 


Also, Manufacturer of Asbestos Roof Coating, Roofing and Sheathing Felts, Silica and Pa-. 


raffine Paints, Asbestos Boiler Felting, Firc, Watcr, and Acid-Proof. Composit and 

Dealer in Asbestos, Asphaltum, etc. Asbestos Board—an entirely new article for Packing, 4 for 

covering Locomotive Boilers, etc. In sheets 1-16 to inch thick.—Asbestos Paper for Linings, etc. i 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-lists;Terms to Dealers, ctc., by mail. j 


[Established in 1858.] 


HH. W. JOHNS, 78 William st., New Yeux: 
The Tribune Buildings have been covered several years with the Asbestos Roofing, which. has Proven aaeny ; 


satisfactory. We prefer it to Tin.—Eds. N.Y. Weekly Tribune, May 8th, 1872. 
Johns’s Asbestos Roofing is light, strong, and practically fire-proof; is kept in order at a very trifling expense, and. 


will last many years.—Eps. American Agriculturist, 


oe 








Containing Descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Lilies, and other Hardy Bulbs for 
Fall Planting” in the Garden, and for House Culture. 
Fall instructions for Planting, Treatment, etc. Thirty- 
two pages, nicely illustrated. Sent free to all who 
apply. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


Containing a complete list of Dutch Bulbs and Flower 
Roots, Strawberries and other Small Fruits, Seeds for Fall 
Sowing, and Miscellaneous Garden Requisites and Orna- 
ments, is now ready, and will be mailed to all who apply, 
free of charge. 


ertindasinte, 


SEEDSMEN, 85 CORTLANDT S8T., New York, 


R. B. PARSONS & Co., 


FLUSHING, N. Y., 
Offer a fine stock of CAMELLIAS, AZALIAS, 
and RARE EVERCREENS. RHODODEN- 
DRONS, ROSES, 2nd other Flowering Shrubs. 
ORNAMENTAL and FRUIT TREES. 
The attention of large buyers is invited. 
For Catalogues, address as above. 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 


“6 gy Best Pump in the World.” 


en tases, 300 ,000 worth 

roperty saved from Fire this year 

oe en hese pumps, being the most power- 

ful pce amps Bn the world, as well 
as Non-F'reezing. 

See October number, page 3%, also the 
Premium-List, page 393, of the Am. 
Agriculturist. This paper never_de- 
ceives the farmers. See notice in Feb- 
ruary number, page 45. Tryone. If it 
don’t do the work —_ we pe — 
and get your money, as 
rant our pumps to do all’ we “claim 
for them on our circulars. 











mm, Bridgeport Mf’; Co,, Bridge- 
me, port, Ct. Persone visiting New-York 

~A can see samples and obtain all infor- 
mation at 55 Chambers street. . E. JR. 
CURTIS, Des Moines, Iowa, Genera] sAgent for Western 
States, will give information and establish.agencies. 


ADVICE, BEES 











Send for circulars or orders to the 





GEO. A. PRINCE & co. z 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest,.and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 


United States. 
50,000. 
Now in use. 
No other. M- ssiéal Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
G2 Send for Price-Lists, 
Address ; BUFFALO, N. Y., 


Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


a BOOK FOR. THE MILLION. 


THE 


YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER’S 
/ FRIEND. 

By MRS. CORNELIUS. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 





The aim of the writer of this work has been to furnish to 
young housekeepers the best aid that a book can give in the 
departments of which it treats. No printed guide can per- 
fectly supply the place of that experience which 1s gained 
by early and habitual attention to domestic concerns. But 
the directions here given are so minute and practical, that 
the observance of them will prevent very many of the per- 
plexities which most young people suffer during their first 
years of married life, 

The recipes, with very few exceptions, are furnished from 
the author’s own experience, or that of her immediate 
friends. An ample variety is given for furnishing the table 
of any American family ; but especial reference has been 
had to those who have neither poverty nor riches; and such 
directions have been given as will enable a housekeeper to 
provide a good and healthful table, or, if desired, a hand- 
some one, at a moderate expense. 

How well the author has succeeded is manifest from the 
very great favor with which past editions, through a-period 
of twenty-five years, have been received, And now, in this 
new edition, she has rendered the book more than ever 
worthy of patronage, by a thorough revision, the omission 
of a few recipes of least value, the addition of full direc- 
tions for Canning Fruits, and more than One Hun- 
dred and Fifty New Recipes which have been 
tested by experienced housekeepers. While the lessons of 
economy taught by the late war have not been forgotten, 
the author has well met the demandsof the present customs 
of society for a greager variety of dishes than used to be 
thought requisite for the ample supply of the family table. 

PRICE, POST-PAID....... oobecavatebalts 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD & ‘00, 
245 Broatiway, New York. 
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BS Nurseries, 


Dayton, O., July 29th, 1872. 


To NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS: 

me pleasure to ad able to inform = 
that mT of blishment has been suc 
on nt me in Mrereaiter = at ‘wholesale 


to warran 
only. Confident that this will e us in relations of great- 
er tates! advantage. than wit lace ws I remain, soliciting 


your continued patronage and favor, . 
Very traly, W. F. HEIKES. 


ocnphare hee i Dealers’. No. 1, Descriptive; No. 2, Nur- 
Trees! Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 


HEDCE PLANTS! 

Stock! Fruit & Flower Plates! 
ddress F. K. PHOENIX, 
BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, 
ILLINOIS. 


600 A-res; 2ist Year; 12 yey 
mt and “apg d lst class trees, 1,000, 1 yr., $20; 2yr., $30; 


+ $50. 
re, Stand, a3 jarilett, etc., 1st class, 4 to 6 ft., 100, $25. 
earnest on as 
irtinti Concord an¢ nton, Ist class, 
Raspberries, Doolittle, Mammoth Cluster, ina Phila. “ 1,000, #8. 
Blackberries, Kittatinny and Lawton, $1, ,000, $8, 
4 Catalogues, 20 cen 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


APPLE. Fine, 1st class3 y r. trees. 
joo: PEACH. Fine, Ist Class, | se from bud. 
10. 000. VAN BUREN’S DW 


ay] {UM ON ON PEACH. Fine 2 yr. trees. 


wae Fa 
SPARAGUS, Colossal and Cet 2yr. plants. 

100.01 00 BLY RPETUAL, AND OTHER 

10,00¢ Ri San ot en to a 

ree USIBERIAN and other Fine ARBOR- 


4 . All sizes. 
0) HARDY SHRUBBERY Several sizes. 
ms ble for Park and Cemetery planting. 

We offer the above, together with a full line of Nursery 
Stock, in quantities tosuit, at very low rates. Catalogues 


on application. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Wholesale Nurserymen, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


PEACH TREES, 


APPLES, CHERRIES, PLUMS, andi a 
FULL LINE OF NURSERY STOCK. 


The following Catalogues will be sent on application: 
No. 1—Deseriptive Fruit Catalogue. 
No. 2.— and Illustrated Ornamen- 


tal Catalogue. 
No.3.—Wholesale List for Nurserymen and 


Dealers. 
HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


TREES! TREES! TREES! TREES! 
MERRELL & COLEMAN, Geneva, N. Y., 

lanting, > ae Acres of Choice Nursery- 

grown ivan chosing on, % mae amadord =e dearth, 

ectarine, cot, and Crab; 

sino, Le brape Vines, Pres. Wilder Strawberry, Currant 

and Gooseber MSushes "Shrubbery, etc. Descriptive Cata- 
logue, Wc. Club and Family rates free. 

“Not oneof your trees died.”--Ep. EVANGELIST, 


APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


1,000,000 API le Seedlin Two years old. Very fine. 
: a Prrees 7 Trees. one. year from the bud. 
300,000 Conover Colossal Asparagus Roots. 1 and 2 y’rs old. 
30,000 Concord Grape-Vines. One and two years old. 
25,000 La Voreniiles * Currants. One and two years old. 
And much other Nursery Stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS, one and two 
_ oa. : oR RUF MAN, Des. ae Iowa. 


FRUIT TREES, VINES, and PLANTS, 


Of Finest Quality, at Low Rates. 
Price-list free. W. G. McKELVIE, Geneva, N. Y. 


Nurserymen and Dealers, Attention! 


1 read 
Over 280 acres in trees, Or om list for fa ni pow peaty, 
a low. an nk solicited. 
& NEWSON, Geneva, N. Y, 


EAR 
ar Price lice 
Lockport, N.Y. 
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Shuma Y, largely Early Richmond. Fine 





TREES, 


P For AUTUMN of 1872. S 
Biliwanger & -Barry offer to Planters and Dealers 
the largest and most complete stock in the country of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
new & Rare Fruit’& Ornamental Trees, 
ew & Rare Green & Hot-House Plants, 
Bulbous Flowering Roots. 
Smatl parcels forivarded by mail when desired. Prompt 
attention to all inquiries. 
Descriptive and Iilustrated Priced Catalogues sent pre- 
paid, on SaOMT of stamps, as follows: 
No. 1—Fruits, 10e,. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale (just pub- 
lished), Free. No. 5—Bulbs, Pree. Address 


Buabta 8. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, W. Y¥. 





175,000 FRUIT TREES. 


sips 1 yr., 75,000, og er 1,000 ; 2 yr., 2 to 3 ft. hi he ad 

rs rie ‘= ie ; Sand 4yrs., $10 per 100, 
20,600 yr. St. ear, 8 to 24 inches high, $9 per “4 

Crab, 1, 2, 3, and 4 yrs., to $10 per 100. 

50,000 Me Aptle Seedlings, 2 yrs. "and other Stock. Price- ust free. 
TEY CURTIS, Owego Nursery, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


BLOOD-LEAVED PEACH. 


A Colored Lithograph of this startling novelty will be 
mailed x h~ every Nurseryman and Dealer if applied for 
at once. Hleanfe will please state whether they are Nur- 


serymen an ealers. 
eikes Nurseries, . F. HEIKES, 


Established 1822. Dayton, Q. 
PEACH TREES. 
APPLE TREES, one year from graft. 
CONCORD VINES. 


A general line of Nursery Stock. 
CALEINS & BROOKS, Bricksburg, Ocean Uo., N.J. 


 HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, LILIES, 


aud all other Bulbs for planting in 
the Autumn; also Bulb-Glasses, 
Fancy Flower-Pots, Fern-Cases, 
Winter-Flowering Plants. 

The largest and finest assortment 
in the country. Prices moderate. 
Descriptive Catalogue mailed to all 
applicants free. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERIOR DUTCH BULBS. 
Myacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Etc., Ete. 


RICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar St,, Ne w_Yort 
Sole Agent for the United States ~ the brated Nursery. 
men, Messrs. L. Van Waveren & Ic id, is now ready 
with his own Fall Importatious trom i these eminent Florists, 
whose productions are unst arpasecil for beauty. These 
goods, coming from a reliable source, are offered at impor 
ers’ way by the assorted case or otherwise. Catalo- sues 
furnished upon application by letter. 


Dutch Bulbous Flower Roots. 


Our importations are expected early in September, direct 
from the most eminent growers in Holland, who have sup- 
plied us for twenty years. They can be relied on as of the 
very finest quality. 

Rivers’s celebrated new Early Peaches: Early Beatrice, 
Early Louise, Early Rivers, etc., much earlier than Hule’s, 

Catalogues mailed on application. 

JOHN SAUL, bam ate a City, D. C. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


FOR THE TRADE. 
Lists mailed to 


DEALERS 


on application to 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John st., New York. 


Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


In assorted cases, from different celebrated growers, for 
sale by Cc. Cc. A Cc 
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85 Pearl street, “New York. 





BRISGS «&« BRO., 


ee nae Florists, 


N. 
FALL —s og0E “Or: BULBS Now READY.. 
t free on application. 


FRUIT Teco 
acetal aaa § | 


MONTELE of 16 pages. at $1.00 per 
A™ by A. M. Purpy—a eet 1g froit Tromeeet 
flower fancic r, having now bs i Cultivation at pnd fe 
= N.Y., and South Bend, Ind., two hundred ae ; 
fruits alone. Big silly pictures, fashion lates, me 1 
politics, &c., find no room in it, but it is stricz y de! 
voted to Frurr Grow'n@ AnD Home’s 8 Avon, . 
its high moral tofe and rich store of practical, m~ “ 
nal and copied matter (from some £0 ex hanges) ¢ 4 ¥ a 
dearsit to all. Tosce acopyis equivalent to subecrib. ’ 
ing. Specimen copies/7ce, or an Pp tg trip of four 
months (Sept. to Dec.) foronly 25cents. Don’t 
it to be of no account because printed in an * {idee 
town and the editor a working, praciicattratt grower 
but try it four a and be sc ye es 
A.M. A. M. PURD Pauaren 'y. 


SiMALL FRUITS ! SMALL FRUITS | 


[THE largest stock in fhe coe States. Plants pure 
and unmixed. Wholesale and Fetail List 
also the SMALL Fruit InstRUCTOR, a 64 pa 
let—tells how to plant, grow and m ‘arketa Spake 0 
Small Fruit—price, post-paid, 25 cents. Private terms 
to Agents, or those desir ng to sell josey’ free to all 
app! cants. Parties have realized $100 to $200 in one 
rand two week’s time sclling our Fruits, while others 
es their own planta retry. nel. afew to 
ae ors. Address 1, PUR , PALMYRA, Y./ 
or PURDY & WANCE, foun BEnp, Ind, 


Pure White Winter. Wheat 


All things considered, and on good, clean, rich, dry land, 
the DIEHL is the best variety of WHITE Wheat now growp, 
The straw is very stiff, the head very plump and full, ang 
the yield on good land eminently satisfactory. The greatest 
difficulty we have experienced with it is to get-pure gee, 
It is almost impossible to find ic unmixed with Mediterra. 
nean and other red varieties. For some years past, many 
readers of the American Agriculturist have written to me 
for seed, but I have never been able to get any that } 
thought pure. I have now, however, the pleasure of sta! 
that I raised this year ten acres of DIEHL WHEAT fhat 
is the PUREST I have ever secn, and I can send it out with 
confidence, 

i will send jour pounds by mail, prepaid, to any address, 
on receipt of ONE DOLLAKL, 

I will send by express or as freight, at the following rates: 











sy bushel 

1 bushel sivas ‘ oe 
Ee ST APPEAR eT yf 9 00 
DR iis as pdconsngnceecsscaacasnanuee 235 00 
SD PNG oes a5 sk scessse bees. scomh peeps even 40 00 


Larger quantities at the same rate, or $1 per bushel. 

The Wheat will be put in strong, new bags, carefully = 
directed, and delivered at express office or freight-honse 
without any extra charge. 

Orders will be filled immediately. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Moskestars:i N.Y. 











TIHORBURN’S s 
ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE 


BULE CATALOGUE 
For the Autumn of 1872 


Is now ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., ‘ 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John st., New York. 


AUTUMN OF 1872. 


BULB CATALOCUE, 


With Prices, full Instructions for Planting, Treatment, ete. 
Sent frec to allapplicants). CURTIS & COBB, 
161 Tr t st., Boston, Mass<_ 

















i RIGGS & BRO., Scedsmen and Flor _ 
ists, Rocuester, N. Y. Bulb Catalogue now Teady.. 
Sent free on applicat ion. a 
— s 
GRAPE-VINES 
A SPECIALTY. P 
Nurserymen and Dealers will find our stock the niga 
and best. Price-list for fall now ready. Correspondence 
solicited. ISIDOR BUSH & SON, 
Bushberg, Jeff. Co., » Mo. | 


RAPES. —Tolman’s Patent, Bottom- Pack- ‘a 
ing. Round Grape Box. The best and cheapest box 

in the world. =o a a Boxes, Peach Crates, etc. “4 
OLMAN & MORSS, Perrysburg, OMo-s be 

















FAR OF 250 ACRES in Kent (Coy 
aah yg Three eta Iya giis cor one eras ee 
country. For lease perpetually « er : 
2 HENR Y Ww. 3 & Go” ba Baltimore, Ma = 





EES, BULBS, HEDGE FLAME Ss 
Seeds, Fruit and Flower Plates, 4 Catalogues, 20c. 
¥. PHENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 









@ OHIO FARMS FOR SALE, cheap; 4 


nm long credit. F articular: 
00 1ODg Credle FOE ea EBLE, Detphos, Obid. 2 
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a ered 2 900,000 ACRES t 
PERCHERON HORSES. EXCELLENT’ FARMING 
pyre AND SPLENDID | { 


The undersigned will offer for sale at the Pimlico 
Fair Grounds near Baltimore, 


On FRIDAY, Oct. 11th, 
that being the last day of the Show of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, from 


15 to 20 Head of PERCHERON 
HORSES, 
of both sexes, Imported, or the produce of Im- 
ported animals, all pure-bred. 
WM. T. WALTERS, 
Baltimore, Md. 

For Catalogues, which will be ready Sept. 15th, 
address as above, or the Editors of The American 
Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 
a te 





mae undersigned will sell, without reserve, in 
Baltimore, in the month of October na -aay and 
lace of sale to be named in Catalogues which will be issued 
n due time—the imported Jersey Bull Clement (115), six 
years old ; possibly the imported Jersey Bull Southampton 
(117), four years old ; several young Jersey Bulls, the get of 
Clement, and a number of Jersey, grade, and common cows 
and heifers. J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 


“POULTRY WORLD.” 


A monthly. $1.00 a year. Splendidly illustrated. Tells 
all about poultry. Send 10 cents for a sample copy. Address 
H. H. STODDARD, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 








STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
Indispensable to poultry 
Sent, 


HE AMERICAN 

for Exhibition Poultry. 

breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 

Wrigut’s New Work on Povu.ttry, containing 50 superb 

Issued semi-monthly. 


lates in colors. Published in 25 nos, 
Try 


rice 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 


* one no. tor « sample, andsee the jinest work of the kind ever 


attempted. Address H. H. Sropparp, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THz PouLtry WORLD. 


B L A CK B AS § for iting ponds, 
JERSEY CATTL Ec. Family cows. 


Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 








$30, $35, and $40 per ton. 

BEST SUPERPHOSPHATE of LIME, 
$50 per ton. 
DOUBLE-REFINED POUDRETTE, 
$25 per ton, 

PURE NO. i PERUVIAN GUANO. 


ELLSWORTH A. REEVES, 
Late GRIFFING & CO., 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


| 








PATENTED AUGUST 29TH, 1871. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


JIG SAW, 


FOR ALL KINDS OF SCROLL AND WOOD SAWING. 


It runs by Foot or Steam Power-—will saw from 1-16 to 
Sin. in thickness. Also, a small one, that runs the same as a 
Sewing Machine, for Amateurs. See Cut. Send stamp for 
Circulars for full description for different styles of saws. 

Address C. SMITH, 69% Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agent for Patentee in New York and other States. 


Keystone, Hutchinson's, & Excelsior 


Cider Mills 








and Presses, 
Apple Grind- 
ers, and large 
Press Screws, 
Headquarters 
for Cider Ma- 
chinery, 


ELLSWORTH 
A. REEVES, 
Late 
GRIFFING 
& C0. 


58 and 60 
Cortlandt St., 
New York. 








The Celebrated Bone Fertilizers 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or' 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Circulars, 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 


Holbrook’s Swivel Plows 
Do perfect work without dead furrows or ridges. 
For level land & side hill. 

Easy draft. Ilave Hinged 

Cutters. Adapted to bog 











meadows. Circulars of 
: F-F. HOLBROOK & co. 
BosTON, MASS. 


—Prck’s Potato-Digger is the best in 
use. Send for Circular. PRATT & CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


[ABIANAPOLIS STEAM POT. 
PF TERY, Drain-Tile, and Terra-Cotta Works. Manu- 
Retarers of Flower-Pots, Vases, Urns, Hanging-Baskets, 
Drain-Tile, etc. Inducements to Nurserymen and Florists 
or the fall trade. Send for Price-list. Address 

8. K. FLETCHER, Treas., Indianapolis, Ind. 


START A NURSERY, 2OW To. —August 


Price-list of Trees oes seaalh, number, Price 25 cents. 
7 5 4 Root Gratits, etc., free. 
HRIKEs NURSERIES, Dayton, 0. [Established 1822.] 




















500.000 STANDARD PEAR 
Also 9 ‘REES, at greatly reduced rates. 
» & general line of Nursery Stock. Write for Price-list. 

E. MOODY’ & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 





: A LIVE FARMER WANTED 

n each county as Wholesale Agent for O’Hara? > 

lar Champion Corn-Sheiler, patented Jul Feet, 

indorsed by leading Agricultural Papers; and O*Hara’s 

Practical Corn-Husker, patented Aug. 1, 1871. Sure 

sale. Very large profits. Samples of both, delivered, $1.75. 
C. M. O'HARA, Hillsboro, O. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


NEW 1872. 
Moulton Rolls, 





Most Durable; 


DoubleSpiral Cogs 





Easiest Working ; 
Curved Clamp, 


SSS —= H ‘ 
MOULTON olds Firmest ; 


ROLLS 
OUBLE sp; Metal Journal 


Casings, 


NO WEAR-OUT, 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren st., N. ¥., and PROV., R. I. 


se) ] 00 to 25 per month guaranteed 


sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new seven-strand WaHITz PLaTINA 

















CLotTHEs-LingEs. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the GirarD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Michigan Pine Lands oe 
FOR SALE, a | 


On which are ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF ; 
PINE TIMBER, and inexhaustible quantities of Maple, i 
Beech, Elm, Ash, Hemlock, Oak, etc. 
The grant of lands to the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
road Company, to build their Road from Fort Saree, Ind., 
y and Mackinaw, Michigan, oe in its 
lands every variety of soil, from the clay loam 
ght sandy, and they are found in that section of 
Michigan, north of the city of Grand Ra: and contiguous 
to the great fruit belt on the eastern shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, now being rapidly developed by railroad and other en- 


terprises. 
arming Lands aye sold to actual settlers, on cre= 

dit, one quarter down, balance in yearly payments, interest 
7 per cent. Persons desirous of locations for farms will, on 
application at the Office in_Grand_ Rapids, he fur- 
nished with Tickets over the Road, entitling them to 
Return of Fares, in the event of purchasing any of the 
Company’s farming land. For information about the lands, 
prices, location, etc., etc., address fart 

WM. A. HOWARD, Land Commissioner 

TITLE PERFECT. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


A NEW COLONY IN KANSAS! 


At “SKIDDY,” in Neosho. Valley, on 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, and TEXAS RAILWAY. 
Under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MIGRATION, 











Mr. Wm. P. Tomlinson, Local Agent, is on the ground, 
and will give advice and assistance in locating land,. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOME- 

STEAD JOURNAL, r 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Organiza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, etc... SENT FREE, on application to 


S. R. WELLS, Sec’y of the National Bureau of Migration, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
HE ALTH AND GOOD HOMES in the midst 
eople, No others need apply. 

P Send stamp for the CoLory 
A I _ JOURNAL to 
WE TH MILLER, HUMISTON & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 











of good society, in the National 
Colony, for temperate, industrious 





Harder’s Prominm Railway Horse Power an 
Thresher and Cleaner, received, 
THE FIRST PRIZE 
At Great National Trial, at Auburn, N, Y. 
horses, 15 rods less 

<1 Construction 
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A 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.¥. 


CLOSING-OUT SALE. 


Very cheap. Hay Presses and Tread Horse-Powers. To 
close out the business. Address 
W. S. SHAW, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 















Safe, 
iat Wi 
largest stump with ease. 


Patented June llth, 1967, 
For particulars send forcireular to : 





























plow ever used. t tee 


This is the cheapest and best ditchi 
Will be at the N, Y. State Fair, Kimira. Send for circulars fs 
to. “GRO. CHAMBERLIN & SON, Olean, N. ¥. 





ick! | heapi FE ee 
bes fraudul fs ae DE vhich 
uivcaway, Send thee Oouts {0 A. D- STRONG, Ashtabula, O, 
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BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


| ; CITY OF NEW YORK. 
j .. SESSIONS OF 1872-°78. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces a Preliminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter 
Session, and a Summer Session. 

THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1872-73 will commence on Wednesday, September 18, 1872, 
and continue until the opening of the Regular Session. During this term, instruction, consisting of didactic lectures on 
special subjects and daily clinical lectures, will be given, as heretofore, by the members of the Faculty. Students design- 
ing to attend the Regular Session are strongly recommended to attend the Preliminary Term, but attendance during the 
latter is not required. During the Preliminary Term clinical and didactic lectures will be given in precisely the same 

; number and order as in the Reguiar Sessicn. 
nt THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, October 16, 1872, and end about the 1st of March, 1873. 
ny For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations for graduation and other information, address the Secretary 
of the College, Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


NOTICE. | 


Buckeye Steamer, Drier, Baker, and Range. 
Most wonderful mechanical combination of the age! Onc 
hundred bushels of feed cooked in three hours! Fruit dried 








} in five hours without change of position. Apparatus made 
: entirely of iron. Bakes equal to a brick oven. For full 
iculars, including an excellent essay upon the advan- 

ages of cooking food for domestic animals and a fine illus- 


trated pamphlet, sent free of postage, address } 
HAGLE, BRELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. | 
| 


“% } 
et THE UPRICHT PATENT TRUNK 
' m=? . ms without removing from the wall. | 
7. nstead of trays to lift out, itis ar- | 
; = { es, §~=Tanged with drawers. It is stronger, as | 
ices only a small portion opens, whereas 
the old style the whole top comes off. 
Same room in the bottom of the Trunk 
for dresses as in the old style. Address 


pright Trunk Co. 
" ee ne SN. ¥. 


° 
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} THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
’ pe <a 
i] i. This justly-celebrated flock was selected from the flocks 
iu A DOMESTIC of the most noted breeders in England, with reference to 
1) the best wool-producing and mutton qualities, It is pro- 
a Tie) nounced by competent judges to be the finest flock in 
: A DOMESTIC Aa! America ; and some of the Rams and Ewes are believed 
5 Blessing. to be equal to any that can be shown in any country. 
‘ The w . r 
A DOMESTIC Bw ool = st all and a cherie aca to 20 
nds per head. ey are full and square-bodied, very 
i. Necessity. strong i - nt » bs : 7 
g in the loins, and weigh from 200 to 300 pounds at 
: “VELL LAST A fi , maturity—sometimes exceeding even this weight. They are 
j LIFETIME.” hardy and vigorous, and for breeding pure or crossing with 
other breeds, are beligyed to promise more profit than any 


Address ) 
other sheep. The wool is in good demand at remunerative 
“ ” : 
DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. prices, and the thorough-bred rams crossed with any other 
sheep, even Merinos, will produce a good combing wool, 
and lambs of such size as will bring a large price early in 





“IRST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


— ernst ee ee 


} MICROSCOPES. 
lilustrated Price-List sent free on application. the season in market. 
. MACIC LANTERNS. Every sheep at present in the ‘‘Maple-shade Flock” was 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. either imported or bred direct from imported sire and dam, 


tH. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N.Y. | or nas a perfect pedigree. 
a. ere Think 
1 2 4 It will be the aim of the present proprietors to sustain the 
Lj 
Beemer, DE RFUL reputation of the “ Maple-shade Flock,” and, if possible, 
wy oO Y E N ) + add to it; also to show the good results of different crosses 
with other sheep. 


We offer for sale Choice Ewes, Rams, and Lambs. 
Address either 
ol a, 
ws P 








Te 





“7 > LUCIUS A. CHASE, 
of be } 245 Broad 
7 ¥ 7 ; roa way, New York, 
, NUT Ore JOSEPH HARRIS, 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


aeraneeme | THOROUGH - BRED STOCK. 


Jersey Cows, Heifers, and 3 young Bulls. 
Ayrshire Cows, Heifers, and 4 young Bulls. 


1 Guernsey Bull, 2 yrs. old, very fine. 1 do., 7 months, do. 
IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, Cotswold Sheep. The famous “ Maple-shade Flock” “ 


With Slide Rest and Fittings. Just the thing | gne os any in the country. Rams, Ewes, and Lambs. 


| 
i 
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“ for the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
ALSO HAND PLANERS. . THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 
Many a reader of this paper has one of them. 
Selling in all partsot , Canada, Cuba, Iurope, Berkshire Pigs of the very best blood. My Berkshire 
= : ete. Send for cocriptes Sow “Queen of the Realm ” took Sweepstakes Prize for all 
Address N. H. + Laconia, N. H. breeds of pigs at the New England Fair in 1871, 


Essex Pigs, equal to any in this country or any other. 
WARD s) BROWN, 181 Broadway, New York, Splendid young boars and sows now ready for shipping. 
r y 


alee. ee & oan Prices reasonable. No extra charges for boxing and ship- 
‘band to ‘| ping. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


good morals 
Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Florence, Mass. 
Send communications to 
L. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 











—— 


ESSEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGS, 
ESSEX 
Pure, PIGS, 


Well-Bred, 


Very Choice, 
Now is the Time to Order Fall Pigs, 


The demand for this valuable breed of pj 
many who delay in sending their orders se amare 
My rule is to enter orders on the receipt of fiye cllan i 
advance, and as soon as the pigs are ready, the orders : 
filled in rotation. My spring pigs, except a few choice ee: 
and one boar, are all gone. Lam now ready to enter orden 
for Fall Pigs, and I should be very glad if those wines: 
pigs would send on their orders as early as possible, Tht 
out none but choice pigs, and they give good Satisfaction, 
Read the following unsolicited testimonials: : 

AvGusta, MaRIon Co., Inp., July 16th, 187 

The Lssex pig arrived safe and sound June 6th. He Bained 

one pound per day for the first four weeks, Since they he 


| has gained 10 lbs. in a week, He is admired by all my visit. 
| ors. I think he is the best pig in “‘ Hoosierdom,” 





A. P. WILEY, 
CoLumMBUs, OHIO, May 29th, 1872, 
lam well pleased with the pig. C. W. HEsg, 


New Brunswi0k, N. J., June 8th, 1972, 
He isa very fine pig. Iam wellsatisfied. ©, H, RUE, 
SYKESVILLE, HowaRD Co., MD., June 20th, 187, 
Iam very much pleased with the determination you hayg 
manifested to give me a good start with Essex pigs, The 
two sows arrived this morning in first-rate condition, The 
male pig [sent some weeks before}, is growing very fast, ang 
is the best looking pig I have ever seen. 
JOSEPH BARLOW, 
MonTon, IND., June 10th, i872, 
The pigs arrived May 10th. They have completely regoy. 
ered from the trip, and are doing as well as any pigs I ever 
saw. Iam well pleased with them. WOODFORD BuURK, 
HANNIBAL, Mo., December 224, 1871, 
The Essex pig I received from you has grown finely, and 
given perfect satisfaction. I have this fall slaughtered four 
grade Essex that averaged 302 Ibs. each. One weighed % 
Ibs. alive, and dressed 280 Ibs., making 86 2-13 per cent Of lil 
live weight. They were eight months and eight days oid the 
day they were slaughtered. JAMES C. ASHMORE. 
CLARKSVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 15th, 182, 
The Essex pig I got from you is growing finely, and lam 
well pleased with him. W. CLIMER 
Monmovrs, In, 
The Essex sow I got from you is doing splendidly, Shey 
admired by all who see her. I think she is the handsomest 
pig I ever saw—and I have seen a great many. 
IRVINE McCARTNRY, 
Arcana, N. Y., May 10th, 187, 
The Essex pig arrived. safe and in good order, and Lam 
well pleased with him. He is all that I anticipated, 
L. J. BENTON. 
AvsTIN, TExas, Feb. 6th, 18%. 
The pigs arrived yesterday, and look remarkably wel 
To say that I am thoroughly pleased is scarce enough, Iam 
more than pleased, and you have my thanks for giving me 
more than my money’s worth, I have two Scotchmen ia 
my employ who were in ecstasies over them (for Scoteh 
men). I would not take $150 for the pair of pigs. 
B. R. TOWNSEND. 





WHAT I CLAIM FOR THE ESSEX. 

ist. Pork and hams of the choicest quality—sweet, tender, 
juicy, and fine flavor. ; 

2d. The lard is remarkable for its whiteness and solidity. 

8d. The pigs are entirely black, but when dressed are pe> ~ 
fectly white. : 

4th. They are the largest of the small breeds. ; 

5th. They are a thoroughly-established breed, and whet 
pure-bred, and have been properly cared for, they hayem | 
matkable power in impressing their qualities on thelr ~ 
offspring. : 

6th. ‘They have fine bones and light offal. 

Sth, They are remarkably quiet and gentle. 4 
Sth. They are “easy keepers.” They eat well, and then li¢ 
down and grow rapidly, and can be fattened at any age. No” 

breed matures earlier or fattens more rapidly. 
. 9th. They are good graziers. My breeding sows keep 


1 have over One Hundred thorough-bred Essex pigs, 
pay great attention to their improvement. I 
breeding a specialty, and believe I have as good Essex pigt 
as can be found in this country or in England. 1 shall have 7 
great pleasure in forwarding good pigs to any readers of ; 
the American Agriculturist or Hearth and Home who mij ~ 
favor me with their orders. My prices are reasonable. F y 
der early, and you will be sure of getting choice pigs The 
will be boxed, furnished with food for the journey, and d Be 
livered at express-office without extra charge, and I 4 
tee their safe arrival. Address % 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, ' 


almost too fat on grass alone. a 
10th. A pure-bred Essex will improve any breed (for tt 4 
butcher) with which he is crossed, ai 4 





f 


Rochester, N. ¥. 
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PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
METALLIC KEROSENE 
SAFETY LAMPS, 
FILLING CANS, AND LANTERNS, 


Sold-by dealers generally. Manufactured by 
Cleveland Non-Explosive Lamp Ca, 
Cleveland, O., and 42 Barclay st., New York. 





Prof. W. 8S. CLARK, Pres’t Mass. Agricul- 


tural College, says of it: 
“Itis penfectly non-explosive. The light is better than ig 


produced by any other lamp, I believe it to be tr2e economy, 
in view of the safety, the quantity and quality of the light 
produced, and the durability of this Lamp, to throw away 
all other kinds and use this only.” 


Send for Circular. 


DOLLAR CORN -SHELLER, 





[AeCKceneg 
ifseqe Wate 


Rag 





Sample sent free, on line of A. M. U. Ex. Co., on receipt of 


One Dollar. Liberal inducements to agents. Address 


DOLLAR CORN-SHELLER CO., Lima, N. ¥. 


CAMELLIAS and RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS and EVERCREENS, 


can be delivered now. 





DECIDUOUS TREES and PLANTS in October, 


ROSES in November. 
For Catalogues, address 
S. B. PARSONS & SONS, 


Flushing, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER ESTABLISHED 
COMMERCIAL 1830. 
NURSERIES. 
AND PLANTS. A Splendid Stock and full 
TREES assortment for Autumn, 1872. Send for our 
NEW CriRCULAR of PRICES—per doz., per 1 


per 1,000—and save all commissions, Address 
» Rocuester, N. Y. 





HARRIS ON THE PIG, 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. With 
numerous Illustrations. By Joseph Harris. Price, $1.50. 

This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thorough- 
ly familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various - 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorongh-bred males clearly” 
shown. The work is equally valuable tu the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and to the breeder on an extensive scale. * 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Gardening for Profit 


In the Market and Family Garden. 


By Peter Henderson. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


Ali the vegetables that thrive in the open air in our 
tatitude are described, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the subjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management of hot-beds. Numerous well-ex- 
ecuted wood-cuts tend to make clearer the instructions of 
the author.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The author of ihis treatise is one of the best known 
and most successfii] of those gardeners who supply New 
York with green vegetables ; and as he writes from long 
and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone 
he often assumes is hy nomeans unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a guide for beginners embarking 
in the author's business, and gives full and explicit direc- 
tions about all the operations connected with market- 
gardening, lisis ef varieties of the most profitable vege- 
tables, and much sound advice on kindred topics. Though 
designed for a special class, it can not fail to be valuable 
to the amateur and private gardener, and unlucky experi- 
ence has taucht us that the information contained ina 
single chapter would have been worth to us the price of 
the hook.—Daily Mercury (New Bedford). 


It is unquestionably the most thorough and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had from the pen of an 
American author, It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
gmack more of the office than the farm or garden. 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.). 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, and is not one 
of those amateur cultivators whose potatoes cost them 
ten dollars a bushel, and whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable as those of that other member of their family— 
the goose of golden-egg-laying memory—for they are all 
but priceless. No; he is a practical man, and he has the 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in avery 
agreeable manner; and he has brought together an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful matter in a small volume, 
which those who would ‘“‘garden for profit” ought to 
study carefully. — venting Traveller (Boston) 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein, which mighi well shame the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory abont ii; aman who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did, and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it cither. 

[Horace Greexry in the V. Y. Trébune. 


We have devoted more space to this littie work than 
we usually do to tomes much more pretentious. We have 
done so because of the rare merits of the book in its 
fund of information, useful to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and because of the dearth of that kind of 
knowledge. We earnestly advise that fraternity, for 
Whom this work was written, to buy it and study it. If 
any among them have never yet read a book, let this be 
their primer, and we will vouch for the excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts.— Lonésville Daily Journal. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











READ THE NEW BOOK 


ON 


Farm - Gardening 


AND 


SHED - GROWING. 


BY FRANCIS BRILL. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid catalogue 
of agricultural books “ Farm-Gardening and Seed-Grow- 
ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, complete, and 
satisfactory, so that for a small amount of money a great 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much 
knowledge in regard to tilling of the soil as this same said 
firm of Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our 
informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 
cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed- 
Growing), is now met in a book under this title from the 
pen of Mr. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardener and 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L. I. Its directions are concise 


| and practical, covering those points on which a beginner is 
most likely to require information.—Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge wholly from the school of actual tests.— Chicago 
Evening Journal, 


We have in this volume the results of a practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardener who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in this full and comprehensive manual.—Sunday- 
School Fimes. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
calman. Mr. Brill’s father was a gardener; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening can be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their seeds receive 
minute attention. —American Farmer (Baltimore), 


A very useful hand-book, not merely for farmers and 
growers of secd on an extensive scale, but for all who, whe- 
ther for recreation or for the purpose of supplying their own 
families with garden products, desire to know something 
about the adaptation of seed to soil and the mode of culture. 
—Church Journal (New York). 


This industry is now occupying the attention of many per- 
sons who sell their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon tlie 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 
Springfield Republican, 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 
grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and con- 
cise form the knowledge he has gained? .... It gives the 
best method of manuring, planting, and cultivating every 
vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of land, for 
family use, pleasure, 2r profit.—Sxffolk (L. I.) Times: 


Theseal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agricultural pub- 
lication is sufficient guarantee of its worth. Francis Brill’s 
book, published by th2m, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructiuns as to raising, taking care of, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are most in de- 
mand in the large cities, and those seeds which are being 
ealled for throughout the country.—¥. Y. Evening Mail. 


‘The work of showing how this can be accomplished has 
failen in good hands, and it has been done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope soon to see its good 
effects in a more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 
accompanied by more satisfactory pecuniary results.— The 
Signal (L. 1.) 


To the market-gardener, or even the owner of a small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great value. 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest, and preserve 
during winter,—. Y. Citizen and Round Table. 


Price, Post-paid, 0. @ ese ee. © $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











FOR THE SOUTH; 


OR, HOW TO GROW 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM N, WHITF, - 
OF ATHENS, GA. 


ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN AND 


DR, JAS. CAMAK, 


WITH 


REVISED AND NEWLY STEREOTYPED, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It supplies a place long vacant in Southern literature, and 
should be in the hands of every man or woman who culti- 
vates a foot of ground. While it treats very freely of thé 
vegetable garden, it devotes much space also to fruits, etc. 
— Tribune (Mobile, Ala.) 


It is illustrated by a portrait of the author, and namerous 
engravings of subjects treated, It is . work of 450 pages, 
and is & complete manual of kitchen gardening and fruit 
culture.— Telegraph (Macon, Ga.) 


Mr. White was prime authority in his specialty, and this 
yolume isa complete manual for gardening for Southern 
latitudes, Besides the usual fruits and vegetables of North. 
ern gardens, there are full instructions as to the culture of 
the almond, fig, orange, lemon, shaddock, olive, yam, 
ground-nut, Madeira nut, and pistachio, In view of the ris- 
ing importance of “truck farming” in the South to supply 
Northern markets with early vegetables and fruit, this book 
is quite important to the gardeners of cither section.— 
Register (Wheeling, W. Va.) 


Coming from the pen of an experienced cultivator of 
Southern vegetables and fruits, the reader, whether of old 
or recent residence, is put in possession of facts relating to 
the soil, climate, and varieties of plants adapted to the 
South that would otherwise require much time and expense 
to acquire, The vineyard and orchard receive sufficient 
attention to furnish all the necessary information for the 
beginner, We regard the book as especially adapted forthe 
private garden, and if a copy could be placed ia the hands: 
of every farmer, we might expect, on our visits to the coun- 
try, to be regaled upon something else than “bacon ana 
greens.”— Daily State Journal. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1856, bat the 
second, now just issued, is mach enlarged, contaiming 444 
pages. It embraces a much larger range of topics than the 
title indicates, and is one of the most valuable compilations 
of facts that we have anywhere seen in a single volume, re- ~ 
lating to different kinds of soil, and their adaptation to dif. . 
ferent kinds of fruit and vegetables.—Journai of Agricul- 
ture (St. Louis, Mo.) ¢ 

The book itself we can commend to our farmers and gar-! 
deners. Its author was formerly connected with the' 
“ Southern Agriculturist,” » most excellent farmers’ paper, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the 
Southern people in respect to their farming and gardening 
operations.— Gazette and Danner. 


A complete gardening book for the localities whieh it’ 
specifies. It is full and comprehensive, and written in a 
clear, perspicuous style. A volume of 41 pages, well’ 
printed and bound.—Republican (St. Louis, Mo.) 


It is very comprehensive, embracing all the improved 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, and the modern modes and 
implements of tillage. Its arrangement is systematic, and 
entirely convenient for prompt reference. It is illustrated 
ky a large number of drawings relating to garden and fruit 
cultivation, such as trailing, grafting, draining, transplant- 
ing, together with pictures of novcl fruits and vegetables.— 


Dispatch (Richmond, V2.) 
Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 
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i ss = Ready for Delivery in September. | 
. - The Great New Story, 


‘The End of the 
oe World, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Hoosier School-Master,” etc 





WITH 


16 Fine Full-Page Engravings, 


and Numerous Other 


“SS illustrations. 


i - ‘ The Publishers are happy to announce the carly 
: appearance, in book form, of the new story, ** THE 
END OF THE WORLD.” 


ters read like a Western Idyl; but Mr. Eggleston soon 


Fam ilies 
\ 


Its earlicr chap- 


Fle Vin 
‘ 


geta us into the grotesque scenes which he draws so 
strongly, and Gottlieb Wehle, the Backwoods Philoso- 
pher, the Steam-Doctor, Cynthy Aun, the ‘ Hawk,” the | 

| 


i 


Harrison, one | 


““Mud-Clerk,” and, above all, Jonas 
of the most effective Western characters ever drawn, 


The speeches 


make a rare gallery of original portraits. 


of Gottlieb Wehle, Jonas, Cynthy Ann, and the Philoso- 


OO ry, 


: ae : pher are full of a delightful humor, while the Night | 


Adventure of August, the Mob Scene, the life-like 


Nhe ete Mk 


descrivtion of gambling in the saloon of a Mississippi 


steamboat, are drawn most vividly. The interview at 


} the Castle can hardly be read without tears, and the 
chapters entitled ‘‘The Last Day” and ‘‘ The Midnight 


} ae : 
Alarm” contain pictures of religious excitement such 


as can not be found elsewhere in English literature, 


while the mob and “‘shiveree ”’ scenes are pervaded by 



























an irresistible spirit of fun, and the reader will fully 








appreciate Bill Day's longing for ‘‘ somethin’ ludiker- 
ee ; ous.” The moral influence of the book is of the 
heafthiest kind. | 

The leading critics assigned a very high place to the 
that 


oF “Hoosier School-Master,” and we feel sure 
“The End of the World" will place its author in 
the front rank of American writers of fiction, and we 
predict for it a snccess unsurpassed by any American 


ae hat has yet been written. 





es Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, New York. 












ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS ON VILLAGE BUILDING, 
BICKN ELL’S 


VILLAGE BUILDER AND SUPPLEMENT 


BOUND IN ONE LARGE 


HANDSOME VOL., 77 PLATES. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $12, 





hue 





_ 


II I ii 


Nada PHO 





(REVISED Eprrtron, 1872) 


SHOWS ELEVATIONS 


AND PLANS FOR 


Cotrages, Vitis, SUBURBAN ResipENCES, Farm-Hovusrs, STaBLES AND CARRIAGE-Hovsss, Storage 


Fronts, ScHoot-Hovuses, Cuurcues, Court-Hovuses, AND A MoDEL JAIL. 


Aso, Exts- 


RIOR AND INTERIOR DETAILS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, WITH 


APPROVED FORMS OF 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. og. 


CONTAINING FIFTY-SEVEN PLATES, DRAWN TO SCALE, GIVING THE STYLE AND Cost oF BUuILpINg & 


DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF 


tHE COUNTRY, BEING 


AN ORIGINAL WoRK, COMPRISING THE 


Designs OF 16 ARCHITECTS, REPRESENTING THE New ENGLAND, MIDDLE, 


WESTERN, 
PRICE, 


THE 


AND SouTH-WESTERN STATES. 
Post-Parp, $10. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Contains TWENTY PLaTEs, SHOWING EIGHTEEN MODERN AND Practical DESIGNS FOR Counmr 
AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES OF MODERATE CosT, WITH ELEVATIONS, PLANS, SECTIONS, 


AND A VARIETY OF DETAILS, ALL DRAWN TO SCALE. 


Aso, A Fut SET or 


SPECIFICATIONS Witt APPROVED FoRM OF CONTRACT AND EstI- 
MATES OF CostT. 
PRICE, Post-PaID, $5. 


Toe Two Books 1N ONE 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT. 


Containing « brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 


of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 


lyn ; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curions 
Incidents aud Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Market Book,” etc 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be fonnd practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 

SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $2.50. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





VOLUME, 


| 
| 
| 


AS ABOVE, Posi-pPatp, FoR $12, 





245 BROADWAY, NEW YoRe= 


| MONEY IN THE “GARDEN. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
| PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
| KCONOMY 
| mF QUINN. 1 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 
In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 





au 


nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, markeb ~ 

garden, and field culture ; the only and sufficient. credeptials 

for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 





CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 
the Garden. “ IX. Onions. 
‘* II, Hot-beds. ag X. Parsley. R 
“ TIT. Artichoke. ” XI. Radishes.” — 
“ IV. Beans. . XII. Salsify. 
“ —-V. Cabbages. “ — XIII.. Tomatoes. 
“VI. Egg-Plants. ° XIV. Forcing 
“ VII. Lettuce. Houses. 
Chapter XV. List of Sceds. "3 
PRICE, POST-PAID - - - - -------- $160 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broapway, New Yor. 


AND PROFIT, : 


style, instructions on three distinct although closely con 3 
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WEBSTER’S. 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


‘OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
WwO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. . This volume em- 
praces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the most 
jmportant words of the language. The introduction contains, 
besides the Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of Mone L 
Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, etc., from the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spell- 
ing, ¢tc., etc.; making altogether the most complete 
and usefal pocket com ion extant. It is 
beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in morocco, 
Packs, gilt edges, $1. For Sule everywhere. Sent by mail 
on receipt of the price. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand street, New York, 
273 West Randoiph street, Chicago. 


SCRIBNER'S LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


New, cnlarged, and improved edition of this valuable 
pook just published, giving correct measurements for 
scantiing, boards, plank, saw-logs, by Doyle’s rule: Cubical 
contents of square and round timber, staves, and heading: 
bolts. Capacity of cisterns,.wood tables, tables-of wages,- 
board, interest tables, etc. This is the most valuable and 
popular book ever published of its kind. -Half a million 
copies have been_sold. Ask your bookseller for the new 
edition of 1872, or é + send one for 35 cents, post-paid. 





P.O. Box dg, Rochester, N. Y. 


CARNELLS 


ROY BUSINESS COLLEGE. Estas.isHep 1858, 
ENCORPORATED. 1871.—Offers the accumulated 
facilities of 14 years successful operation for the 
practical: education of young men. Individual in- 
etruction and personal attention’ given cach student 
by experienced teachers. Expenses for board and tui- 
tion moderate and advantages for study and business 

training unequalled. Address for College Journal. 

JNO. R. SARNELL, TROY, N. Y. 








OYS’ Boarding-School in Gers 
many.~—$180 to $250 per annum for Board and 
Tuition. Send for Circular. J 
FR. PETERMANN, Princ., Jena, Saxe-Weimar. 





MLAVERACK COLLEGE & Hudson R. Instit’e, 

Claverack, N.Y. Rev. ALonzo FLACK, A. M., Pres’t. 

Term opens Sept. 9th. 10 Departments. 38 Instructors. 
DEDUCTION to gentlemen and ladies in NORMAL class. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE rittsnerd “Mass: 
Meuany of location, Wav. CV. SPLAT Principal, 








You tisk WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
290 We answer—It costs 
» jess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We iuiive no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for ilinstrated circular, in 
which we reter to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. ( — le ig 
you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. S. Piano Co,, 865 Broadway, New York. 


he r HORACE WATERS, 
A GREAT OFFER ! 481 Broadway, 4 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, including Waters’s, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or Will take from $4 
to $15 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent applied 
if purchased. New 7 octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $275, cash. A new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and re, i ever made, now on 


exhibition at 481 Broadway, New Yor 











GREAT WESTERN J gehen GUI 







P.O. BOX isi1, PITTSBURGH PA. 
Brecch-loading Shot-Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot-Guns, 
$8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Liifles, $8 to $75. Re- 


volvers, $$ to $25. SEND STamMP FoR PricE-List. Army 
Guns, Revolvers, elc., bought or traded for. 


PNG 2) ESSAW Nd 








yd 
We 
¢o° PRESIDE'T , WP QOO 
EVERY CITIZEN WANTS. IT. 


Also for Campatan Goods. Address 
GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 





* Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Oreans. or New York. 








5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Delicious, Odd, Strange. 
nd stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston. 








GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 





THE BICKFORD. FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The machine we this week bring before our readers is one which, 
in the accomplishment of varied results through the a ben 
of the most simple means, has been rarely equaled. Those who 
have seen-the complicated knitting machines at work in the | 
factories, which at present fill the American market with knit 
goods, have been accustomed to regard them ag essentially and 
necessarily complex..-The inventor of machine om ahown 
however, that only a few parts are necessary to accomplish a great 
variety of work, and also that these parts may be of forms — 
understood, put together, and operated by those unfamiliar w 


machinery. 
at pleasure in personally inspecting and 































We have taken 
operating this machine, and have become convinced that it com- 
prises all that is edeential for family use, PEE ERE 
supplies a means many articles of useful- 
ness in avery household, A great many Sruamantel kinds of 
work undertaken for the purpose of filling up leisure hours, 
but becoming tedious and burdensome before they ¢an be 
completed by hand, can be begun and: in an hour 
Wo, in sucha periect’ manner-and such fe 
cility, that the pe in. making is not 
marred sarong prolonged Jabor. We can con- 
ceive of nothing more fascinating to a tasteful 
mind than the rapid production of forms of beauty 
and usefulness eifected by this machine. 

The merits justly claimed for it are: the hewane ! 
of work it executes ; ifs non-liability to get out of 
order by transportation or use; the ect man- 
ner in which it is made; ease in working, and ab- 
sence ot nee i reread the little skill reasies 

© operate it, and its Capacity to knit anyth 
, that the most expert operator can knit or crochet 
by hand, from a watch-cord 
to a bed-blanket. The ma- 
chine, having no 

does _ —_— or er 
yarn to pieces. oan. 
therefore, Ne raveled and 
knit over and over again. 


Scientific American, 
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we 


Office and Salesroom, 


689 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK SENT BY MAIL, ON APPLICATION. 
Efficient and reliable Agents wanted in every section of the country, with whom the most liberal terms will be made. 


All orders and communications must be addressed to 
MACHINE Co. 






i 





BICKFORD KNITTING 


DANA BICKFORD, President and General Business Superintendent. 





PEACH CULTURE, 


Illustrated. By James Alexander Fulton. Price, $1.50. 

Among the fruits, the Peach, if not the most, is one of the 
most important of all. It is so easily raised, comes into 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious, as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not be a favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district ; sharing the cem- 
inon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and.also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit could be done to both, the author has been induced te 
prepare this work on peach culture. 










“REMINGTON’S” 


Breech-loading Sporting, Hunting, and Target Rifles. Best 
233 


in the World. EK, REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 


Broadway, New York. 
Cut this ont and send for Illustrated Price-List, 


Revolvers & Pistols, 





hy, 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


Alter E, Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and others, Edited by 
Prof. G. C. Caldwell, of Cornell University, Price $2.00. 

In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants. and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book. Such a work has long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally, Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 


ALL KINDS. 


RIFLE -CANES, 
Shot-Guns, etc. 


TARGET MADE WITH A “REMINGTON” 
BREECH-LOADING SPORTING RIFLE. 


ANNUAL FALL LIST 
[of Bulbs, Seeds, etc., etc., 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 


Now ready. Free to all who apply. 
JAMES FLEMING, Seed Merchant and Grower, 





| 
j 


given much of his own experience. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid’ on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





“G. STINSON & CO. Fing Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





67 Nassau street, New York. 245 Broapway, New Yors. 


contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 
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POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable mannal for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it as a 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 

“fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
“Phe middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows & 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright's book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


Itis the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
ethers interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. Itis evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an exprienced 
fiand, and the volume will doubtless find a ‘arge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em- 
Bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid ail who were experi 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse 


I3 - qmence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 


and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


* "The book is acomprete and standard guide to the man- 


of poultsy for domestic use, the market, and 
: Watchman and Reflector. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
@RANCE JUDD & CO., 


sae 





THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 






By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most ComPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Twe superb royal octayo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 

Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 





WALLACE’S 


American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


Ad] published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870, 
Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests, 


With an Intropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
Il. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
8tud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Five Dollars. 





Vor. One. Berne A COMPILATION OF THE 


PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SupPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the carliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages clegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 





Horse Portraiture. — Brexxpixe, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JoszpH Cairn 





245 Broadway, New York. 


» 





' 
from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and | 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. | 
| 


| Young Farmer’s Manual, 


| 
PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- | 


SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS | 
Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY 


FIELD SPORTS. 





S 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 
Embracing the Game of North Ameri 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting OF the ad. Shoot. 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear idornesg, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th edition, revised and ing. 
trated. Two post octavo yolumes, Post-paid, $6.00 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, 


100 engravings. Embracing a full illustra "| 
of the Game Fish of North America ; Trout enti — 
eeeing: Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishin, 
River ishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing ete. 
One post octavo volume. Post-paid, 


Frank Forester’s Complete: Manual 





moos. A. directions poe beng line, ti 
a 1e 5 Tto ooting on the? om 

SE, Monagemeng ang a ng of the: Bop . Threat 
eties and ha! 0} ame, Ver, Lakejand Fishing 
Post octavo. . Post-paid, $3.00, 4 a . 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 


SEASONS, Fully. lustrated and Described. 
tion, post-paid, #3.00. Bias Now edt 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled an 

by Frank Forester. Containing full inetructions v3 

that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenne). 

a proetinann pees of I ete hw igs recipes for 
1e treatment of all diseases, ustrated, Pos 

Post-paid, $3.00. ‘oom, 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide ;_ a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons jr 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Markaman, 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full dé. 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1%. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, ete. Post-pald, $1 





| 





| 

Frank Forester,—The Captains of the Old 
WORLD, as Compared with the Great Modern Strate. 
gists; their ae Characters, and Conduct, from 
the Persian to the Punic Wars. By Henry WILuus 
HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the 
GREAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, as Compared with the 
Great Modern Strategists; their Campaigns, Ch: 

and Conduct, from the Punic Wars to the death of Czsar. 
By HENRY WILLTAM HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 


BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold 
Propagating Houscs, Forcing Houses, Hot and 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., With the various modes of Ventilating and Heating, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


’ 

Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 








Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with -Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Ereeting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fully Blue 
trfted. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer's Manual. 


Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, 
Deeinece, Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manafectart 


of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 


Grounds, and Avenues, Fully Iifustrated and 4 
Post-paid, $1.50. ‘ 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Setter, 
oid, oak Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post 
paid, $1.50. 





Simpson. Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. 


. 


ig; Lake 
$8.50. i edition, 


For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, .Fishi: 
ne a 















Vol. 11. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of ~~ 


For ¢Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Prive “4 







ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New Fork. © 
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THE BECKWITH $10 SEWING MACHINE. 

















= 
‘a 





DxrscriPTion.—c, clamp holding machine upon edge of table; w, shield over wheels, with an opening to show 
the wheels; ¢, the crank-bar or pinion-arm, by which }, the upper arm, is moved; @, the iower arm; /, cloth 
plate; 2, needle; ¢, thamb-screw to hold the needle; d, presser foot-spring ; 7, tension screw and disks; s, spool 
of thread; 2 moves the stitch-maker which can not be readily shown, It is very simple in form and sure. 


A GREAT BOON. 


A Good Cheap 
Sewing-Machine at Last. 


We have been offering as a Premium, for some months 
past, the Beckwith new $10 Sewing Ma- 
chine, which has been fully described in the American 
Agriculturist for March and April. We have already given 
and sold some hundreds of these machines, and testimo- 
nials of satisfaction are coming from every quarter. 

Hundreds of letters have been received by us and by the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine Co., extracts from a few of which 
are given below. 





Van BUREN, ARK., May, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: We have just received from Orange Judd 
& Co. one of your machines. We are very much pleased 
with it, and write to know terms to agents. 
Respectfully, DECHERD BROS. 


Concord, On10, April, 1872. 
GenTLEMEN: I purchased one of your machines of 
Orange Judd & Co. My wife is learning to uscit. We are 
much pleased with it thus far. 


Yours truly, R. BURR. 





No.8, A. & G. R.R., Gzoratra, April, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: Seeing your improved machine advertised 
in the American Agriculturist, and relying on Orange Judd 
& Co.’s statements, we sent to them and got one of your 
machines, with which we are much pleased. Have shown 
it to several friends, and I presume several orders will soon 
be sent to Orange Judd & Co. or to you. 


Respectfully yours, J. A. M. KING. 





New York, May, 1872. 

GENTLEMEN; It is due your laudable enterprise to state 
that, having had in my family one of the Beckwith Sewing 
Machines from its first appearance, its great merits are more 
apparent the longer we use it. My wife makes all her 
dresses on it with ease and perfect satisfaction, as well as 
everything else she desires to sew. She has recently made 
& heavy silk dress with it, and is now making a light sum- 
mer dress. Having formerly been accustomed to the use 





of first-class large machines, Bhe greatly prefers the little 
Beckwith, Its ease of operation, its simplicity, and always 
being in perfect order, together with the great convenience 
of taking it with her wherever she goes, and of using it 
wherever she pl » are CC ations so greatly in its 
favor, that it must soon become the favorite of every house- 
hold. Yours respectfully, 
LEANDER FOX, 26 Varick St., N. Y. 





WasHINGTON, D. C., March, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: Received the machine and letter sent by 
you on the 8thinst. After an examination and trial of the 
former, sewing with it nearly the whole of several gar- 
ments, including one of cloth, I can say that it gives entire 
satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, etc., 
H. L. CLARK. 





CHESTNUT CREEK, ALA., April, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: On the 30th day of March last, my wife, Mrs. 
E. A. Floyd, inclosed $10 to the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Co., and waiting several weeks she became very impatient, 
as women usually do, but she has received the Beckwith 
Sewing Machine in good order and complete in every part, 
and says she would not take fifty dollars for it if she could 
not get another like it. It does all you claim for it. Several 
persons have seen this machine at work, and are well pleased 
with it. If you would receive the money through the Ex- 
press Co. on delivery, I would like to have one dozen of 
them sent immediately to this office. I am satisfied that I 
can sell one dozen per week easily. Iam County Suryeyor 

for Baker County, and mixing with the people daily. 
Respectfully yours, etc., GEO. W. FLOYD. 





KRNANSVILLE, DuPLIN Co., N. C., April, 1872. 


GENTLEMEN: The machine has been received, and works 
like a charm. Yours respectfully, R. H. BROWN. 





BRUNSWICK, Matnz, March, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: Your machine was received in good order, 
and I think very highly of it, and they will find a ready sale, 
Should be very happy to take the agency or buy machines 
of you: to sell again. Yours truly, 
B. L. DENNISON. 





Hami.ton, Loupown Co., Va. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your terms to agents for the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine. We are much pleased with 
ours. I would like to have the agency of this county, if 
terms are satisfactory. 


Very respectfully, WM. H. BALL. 








Anna, Unton Co., Itu., March, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: Yours of late date to hand, and contents 
noted. Am gladto learn your demand is more than you 
can supply, and hope you every success possible. My 
machine came all right, and such a novelty you can imagine, 
and so surprising to do such work; is really astonishing? 
Have experimented considerably, and am well pleased, and 

think I will soon be an expert at the business. 
Yours truly, W. S&S MORGAN. 





Sarissvry, Mp., March, 187, 
GENTLEMEN: The sewing machine came safely to hand, 
and on trial I find it complete.. The dearest little machine 
ever was made. I am quite in love with it. A gentleman 
told me last night that he believed I could sell a hundred 
here in town, and urged me to write and get the agency. 





Yours respectfully, Miss SALLIE BUSH. 
es 
Fonp pv Lao, Wis., March, 1872, 


GENTLEMEN: I have received from the Office of the 
American Agriculturist one of your $10 séwing machines, 
and am so much pleased with it that I would like to know 
on what terms you supply agents, and what is required of 
them. An early reply will oblige 

Mrs. EDWARD COLMAN. 





CoLuxusus, Ga,, April, 18%. 

GENTLEMEN: I purchased a sample of the “ th 
S8ewing-Machine” while in Savannah, Ga., for a lend, 
She has received it, and is perfectly satisfied with It. I am 
confident, from the merits of the machine, that many of 
them can be sold in the Southern country, from the fact 
that thousands would buy machines if they could get a 
cheap meritorious one. 


Yours truly, L. C. DUBR. 


LowER MACcAN, CUMBERLAND Co., N.§., April, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: I received thwie Beckth Sewing-Machine a 
few days ago, and am perfectly satisfied with it. It exceeds 
my expectations, and those who have seen it pronounce & 
beautiful. Very truly yours, 
ISAAC HARRISON. 


BrpForp Co., Va., March, 187. 
GENTLEMEN : Some time since, I got for my wife one of 
your sewing-machines, and she and I are so well pleased 
with it, and think it comes up so nigh to what it promises, 
that I have determined to apply to you for an ageney., L be- 
lieve I can sell a good many of them, and can pegs ow 
thing of it both for yourselves and me. I do not know of 
there being another machine of the kind in the county. If 
you choose to entertain my proposition, I refer you (for my 
character) to our Circuit, County Judge, or the Clerks of 
our County or Circuit Court, or any one you may happen to 

know iu the County of Bedford, Va. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Dr. JNO. S. MITCHELL, 
Liberty, Bedford Co., Va. 





We have contracted with the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can, 
bottle of oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $10. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 


Home or two copies of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 


Sor the balance of this year (1872), to those persons whe 
send us $10 for one of the machines while this offer 
is continued. 


The New Sewing Machine as a Premium 
without Money. 


To enable those to get this machine who can not raise 
even the $10 to buy it, we make the following offer: 


We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward SIX anb- 
scribers for HEARTH AND HOME one 
year at $3 each; or TWELVE subscri- 
bers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for one year, at $1.50 each, r 


(= Almost any lady can readily secure this small 
number of subscribers and get a machine free; or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as @ present, 

Address : 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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* ... GREAT DEDUCTION. 
ae D UT Y OFF 


za Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
é ; Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
met _ @.0. Box 5643.) 81 an Vesey St., New York. 
aoe Wy 00D, TABER & MORSE, 

es Tiiton, Madison Co., N. Y. 

















Se 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam-Engines, 
ets Portable, Stationary, and 
- Pa Agricultural. 
; Hundreds in_use in Shops, Print- 
be ey, ing Rooms, Mills, Mines. and on 
SLA Farms and Plantations for Grain 
sak Threshing. Cooking °- for 
= Stock,Cotton Ginniug, Sawing, etc. 
i 4 ‘ 1 Circulars sent on application. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
: CHARLES DU HAYS, 
EF Autior of the “ Dictionary of the Pure Race ;” “ Trotters; " 
aa “The Horse-Breeder’s Guide ;" etc. 
4 FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


: TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Production, Rearing, and Improvement of the Percheron 
Horse. — ; 

Part First. 

Greatness and Decline of the Percherons. Glance at 
Perthe. . Sketch of the Percheron Race. Origin of the Per- 
cheron: Modifications of. the Percheron Race. His First 

ms Modification due to Contact with the Brittany Race. Con- 
* ditions under which they are Bred. Causes of the Degener- 
acy ofthe Peréheron Horse. . Starting Point of this 

Degeneration. © y 


PaRT SECOND. 

Of the Means of Regenerating the Percheron Horse. Re- 

generation of the Percheron Breed. Regeneration of the 

Breed through itself or by Selection. Consanguinity. Ought 

the Gray Coatof the Percheron to be Infiexibly Maintained ? 

\ Preserve Pure, and without Intermixture, the Three Types 

; of the Percheron Race—the Light Horse, the Draft-Horse, 

the Intermediate Horse. Improvement of the Breed by 

Means of Foreign Crossings. The Arab Cross. The English 

: ’ Cross. Improvement by Means of the Stud-Book. Re- 
. capitulation. 

’ Part Turrp. 

Information to Strangers Wishing to Buy Percheron 
Horses. Food and Breeding. Trade. Glance at the most 
Celebrated Breeding Districts. Speed and Bottom of the 
Percheron Horse. Tests of Speed-of the Percheron Horse. 

¢ Tests of Endurance of the Percheron Horse. 


SENT POST-PAID.......... .saseesssePRICE $1.00. 





. ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
#3 25 Broapwayr, New York. 


“ 





_-—s«s ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


: Araetican “Aericultu rist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


‘trdisemunt Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Oper Pages (open-without cutting), $2perline. « 

Jas ect. 9 and 2d andid Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 

to Reading and Last Cover or 8.00 per line. 
me haow advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


ES Ordinary Pages, % cents per line, each insertion. 
’.. Busigess Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
+ Noe advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 





Hearth and Home. 





Pages, per line (agate), each insertion. ...50 cents. 
“rye? ith Page, and Last Page.......... 7 cents, 
Seaieel. 01 Deeed cis. -, eo Cents per line extra. 


{ inserted for less than #200. 






Benen martin 








WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., | 


155 Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS, .  . . 83,000,000. 





CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


W. HAXTUN, Secretary. 





Dividends paid age on from date of plies, and are non- 
forteitable by Charte 
Premiums are required in Ca8h. Dividends are paidin Cash. 
Assets. are held in Cash 
All profits divided among the Policy-holders. 





American Pomology.—Apples..... .$3.00 


This volume has 744 pages, the first. 875 of which arc 
devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and pianting, 
cultivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the 
like; the remainder is occupied with descriptions of 
apples. With the-richness of material at hand, the 
trouble was to decide what to leave out. . It contains 
293 Illustrations. Conrents: I. Introductory.—TIil. 
History of the Apple.—T1. Propagation. - Buds ‘and 
Cuttings — Grafting — Bué“ing — The Nursery. — IV. 
Dwarfing.—V. Diseases.—VI. The'Site foran Orchard. 
VII. Preparation of ‘Soil for an. Orchard. — VIII. Se- 
lection and Planting.—IX. Culture, etc.—X. Philoso- 
phy of Pruning.—XI. Thinning.—XII. Ripening and 
Preserving Fruits.— XIII and XIV. Insects. — XV. 
Characters of Fruits and their Value—Terms used.— 
XVI. Classification. Necessity for— Basis of —Char- 
acters—Shape—Its Regularity—Flavor—Color — Their 
several Values, etc., Description of Apples.—XVII. 
Fruit Liste—Catalogue and Index of Fruits. By Docr. 
Joun A. WarvER, President Ohio Pomological Socie 

ty; Vice-President American Pomological Society 

Cloth, 12mo., 744 pp.. : 


HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise ou the Chemical Composition, structure, and 
Lite of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tables 
of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of 
Yale College. Price $2.00 
‘This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the.complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of seeds, 
and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are” given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants. The book isan invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 


‘HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and the Soil as related to 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants, -Illustrated.- By Prof. 
Samul W. Johnson, of Yale College: Price, $2.00. 
The work entitled “*‘ How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe. 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, at Cirencester, and a translation:into German 
has been published, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig. 
The author, therefore, puts forth this. volume—the com- 
panion and complement to the former—with the hope that it 
also will be weleomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are-persnaded that a true 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice. 





Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





age: JUDD & CO., 
ae. Ge Becapyar, New York. 


245 Broapway, New York. 








PARSONS 01 ON THE E ROSE, 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, ana History . 
the Rose, Revised and newly clectrotyped, Tilust ve 
By Samuel B. Parsons. Price oie ty 

The Nose is the only flower that can be said to havea a 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. Nd E: 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Pagsons has gathered Up the ¢ “f 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an Pre 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A sim : 
garden Classification has been adopted, and the leading wail 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described, 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, ana training, 4 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete of 
of any before the public. 3 

Sent post-paid onzeceipt of — by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York, 
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FIRST-CLASS CUSTOMERS 


Good Company, 


and of being favorably introduced to 



















































throughout the city and country, will find 


Hearth and Home 


the cheapest weekly paper for their use, because it pays the 
best, and costs the-least in proportion to circulation, > r 

The value of advertising good articles largely in the best on 
mediums is indicated by the following facts: i 

IIEARTH AND HOME, which has been prominently ad- 
vertised in the leading papers throughout the country dur. 
ing the past few months, has added very largely to its cir. 
culation. 

The intelligent, thrifty, buying classes find it just what 
they want. It is adapted to the whole family, and is READ 
ALL THROUGH. 

Advertisements of patent and quack medicines, deceptive 
schemes, swindling agencies, and unreliable . parties; are 
more rigorously excluded than from. any .other journal ex- 
eept The American Agriculturist, The readers know this, 
and therefore readily pati ‘onize those who are admitted, 

- ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 345 Dz carats 3y, New York. - 
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Issued Weekly. 
A Large, Beautiful, Highly Illustrated © 
and very Valuable Journal—full of Rele 
able, Instructive, and Interesting Read- 
ing Matter: just suited to the Wants 
and Wislies of every Family—every_ 


Man, Woman, and Child America— 


, 


whether living in City or Country. 


TERMS: 
One Copy, One Year, - - $3.00 4 
, - $2.75 each. — 4 
- $2.50 each. ¢ 


Four Copies, One Year, 


Ten or More Copies, - ~- 


One copy each of Hearth and Home 








and American Agriculturist will be sent 






one year for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





















